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THE QUEEN MARYS OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 


By AGNES 


F the six Queen Marys of England 
and Scotland previous to our 


present Queen, three of whom 
were reigning sovereigns, and three 
Queen Consorts, it may be truly said 
that they were all outstanding women 
of strongly marked individuality. This 
was well, for not one was destined to 
lead an easy or a happy life. Trials 
and difficulties were their portion in 
varying degrees of intensity, while 
tragedy overtook the fairest of them all, 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Strife, intrigue, and bitter religious 
persecutions darkened the reign of Mary 
1. of England, and Mary II. had all the 
bitterness of knowing that in accepting 
the crown she was usurping her father 
and sending him an exile into a foreign 
land. 

Of the Queen Consorts, Mary of 
Gueldres, the wife of James II. of 
Scotland, was, by the violent death of 
her husband, left a young widow with 
a son, seven years of age, and had to 
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fill the difficult position of Regent; while 
Mary of Guise, the mother of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, also filled that position 
for her daughter at a time of surpassing 
difficulty and danger in the history of 
Scotland. Mary of Modena, the wife of 
James II. of England, was compelled 
to fly an exile from England, and find 
refuge for the remainder of her. life at 
a foreign court. 

It will be readily acknowledged, then, 
that these women had more than their 
share of life’s sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, and it is interesting in studying 
their lives, to find how each, according 
to her own peculiar bent, faced her 
destiny, making, doubtless, many seri- 
ous mistakes, yet always brave and re- 
sourceful, never shirking a_ difficult 
position, and ready at all costs to face 
the foe. Many bad as well as good 
deeds must be laid to their account, but 
of these Marys, not one, at least, 
could) be called a weakling or a 
nonentity. 
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Mary of Gueldres appears to us first 
out of the mists of the fifteenth century, 
as a radiant young bride, coming over 
from Flanders to Scotland to be married 
to the handsome young King of Scot- 
land, James II. She set sail in a 
splendid galley, escorted by a large re- 
tinue of nobles and three hundred men- 
at-arms in thirteen other ships. 

Enthusiastic crowds gave her a 
hearty welcome on her arrival at Leith, 
and accompanied by an imposing body- 
guard she proceeded to Holyrood where 
she was received by her future husband, 
and where the marriage took place a 
week later. It is thought that Holy- 
rood Palace may have been built for her 
reception. A magnificent series of en- 
tertainments was given during the in- 
tervening week, and the young bride, 
owing to ker great beauty and amiable 
manners, won, we are told, the devoted 
affection of the nobles and the people. 
Of Mary of Gueldres we know nothing 
further, till, tragedy darkening her life, 
she comes once more into prominence. 
Her gallant young husband, full of life 
and hope, and at the head of a great 
army, was killed by the bursting of a 
cannon at the siege of Roxburgh Castle, 
and Mary was left with a son only seven 
years old. It was at this critical 
juncture, when, owing to so many 
factions and opposing interests, the 
least vacillation on Mary’s part might 
have meant the loss of the throne to her 
son, that she showed herself possessed 
of remarkable courage and resource. 
Stifling her own terrible grief, and los- 
ing no time in useless lamentations, she 
set out at once with her little son for 
Roxburgh, where, we are told, “‘her 
chivalrous appeal to the troops, aided 
by the presence of their youthful sove- 
reign, produced such an impression, 
that the siege was immediately renewed 
with enthusiasm, and the fortress sur- 
rendered on the very day of her arrival 
in camp.’’ ‘It was in the flush of this 
victory that the little King was crowned 
without delay at Kelso. 

As the young Queen Mother had 
shown herself so energetic and able, 
her claim to the Regency was favour- 
ably considered by many, but it was also 
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hotly disputed by some of the proud 
barons, who resented the idea of sub- 
mitting to the sway of a woman, how- 
ever capable. At last the dispute was 
settled by associating the Bishop of St. 
Andrews in the guardianship of the 
young monarch, and, till her death, Mary 
of Gueldres filled the trying and difficult 
position of Regent, with a vigour and 
skill which compel our wonder and ad- 
miration. She was buried in Trinity 
College Church, which she founded, 
but in the year 1848, her remains were 
removed to Holyrood Abbey, and buried 
there in a crimson velvet coffin. Trinity 
Hospital was founded by Mary of 
Gueldres, and though the building has 
passed away, her foundation is still the 
oldest charitable institution in Edin- 


burgh. 


The next Queen Mary on the réle of 
Scottish history, Mary of Guise, a 
daughter of the Duke of Guise, and the 
mother of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
an ambitious woman of remarkable 
strength of character. By the death 
of her husband, James V., she was left 
a widow with a child eight days old, 
and during all the troublous years that 
followed, when wars and rumours of 
wars continued without interruption in 
Scotland, she is admitted by historians 
to have acted with the greatest wisdom 
and moderation. But her ambition 
was to occupy the exalted and difficult 
post of Regent, and with extraordinary 
skill and diplomacy, ske set about the 
seemingly hopeless task of deposing the 
Regent Arran, and of taking the reins 
of government into her own hands. 
How she accomplished her ends and 
satisfied her ambition, forms a very re- 
markable chapter in history. When 
appointed Regent she is said to have 
gone through some form of coronation 
at the Parliament of Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of making her position still 
more secure. Her coronation as Queen 
did not take place till two years after 
her marriage, when there was a prospect 
of an heir. Two sons died in infancy, 
and before the birth of Mary, she walked, 
some say barefoot, to the Chapel of 
Loretto at Musselburgh. 
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For her success 
in securing the 
Regency she paid 
in a life of con- 
stant difficulty and 
danger. She was 
between two fires. 
On the one side was 
France, to whom 
she owed so much, 
clamouring for fav- 
ours; on the other 
side were her Scot- 
tish subjects, fiercely 
resenting each posi- 
tion of honour be- 


PORTRAIT OF MARY 


THE CHAIR IN WHICH MARY 
WAS CROWNED 


stowed upon a 
foreigner, a resent- 
ment so fierce that 
it broke into open 
rebellion on the 
part of the Protes- 
tant nobles, a _ re- 
bellion which lasted 
till the end of her 
life. She died in 
Edinburgh Castle, 
worn out by sick- 
ness and _ griet. 
Mary of Guise was 
in all respects a re- 
markable woman 
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and a genius, though possessing many 
of the faults of her race. ‘‘Her death,”’ 
says Buchanan, ‘‘affected the public 
very variously, and some, even of those 
who had borne arms against her, greatly 
lamented her, for she possessed an un- 
common genius, and a mind strongly 
inclined to justice, and had pacified the 
fiercest clans and most distant islanders 
by her courage and wisdom.”’ 

The Palace and Oratory of Mary of 
Guise were built by her on the Castle 
Hill, Holyrood being no longer safe as 
a royal residence, owing to the English 
invasion. This beautiful palace com- 
manded a magnificent prospect. Its 
gardens sloped 
steeply down to 
the ’Nor Loch, 
beyond which 
were the moors, 
and in the dis- 
tance, the lofty 
mountains and the 
sea. Nature and 
art combined in 
making 2 
lovely residence, 
but peace of mind 
to enjoy it was 
never granted to 
Mary of Guise. 
After many vicissi- 
tudes, all that re- 
mained of the old 
Guise palace was 
knocked down in 
1845, to make way 
for the College of 
the Free Church 
of Scotland. 

Little need be said of Mary, Queen ot 
Scots, the beautiful and unfortunate 
daughter of Mary of Guise, for though 
undoubtedly the most interesting of all 
the Queen Marys, the particulars of her 
tragic life and death are too well known 
to require repetition. Controversy has 
raged, and will continue to rage, over 
the difficult problem of her vices and 
virtues, but whether we take the black- 
est or the most favourable view of her 
conduct, it is impossible to deny that 
she possessed marvellous courage and 
strength of will. As a young girl she 
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was forced into a position of extraordin- 
ary difficulty and responsibility, but all 
through her sorrowful life, up to its 
tragic ending, we never find her in the 
least inclined to show the white feather. 
From a_ beginning full of brightness 
and beauty, fate gradually deprived her 
of love, of child, of crown, and of 
liberty, and lastly of life itself, but her 
brave spirit could not be taken from her ; 
that remained with her even on the 
scaffold, unquenchable to the end. 
Mary I., of England, who, owing to 
the many horrors perpetrated during 
her reign, has been given the terrible 
name of ‘‘Bloody Mary,’’ makes no ap- 
peal to sentiment 
on the score of 
youth or beauty. 
Her strong, im- 
perious will, and 
her determina- 
tion to crush her 
enemies,excite our 
wonder, if not our 
admiration. Her 
steady resolve to 
reinstate Roman 
Catholicism never 
wavered, and in 
the matter of her 
marriage she 
showed a remark- 
able obstinacy, for 
she insisted’ in 
marrying Philip 
of Spain, utterly 
regardless of the 
extreme unpopu- 
larity of such a 
union. Conse- 
quent rebellions she subdued with a 
powerful hand, and all persons 
supposed to be dangerous to her, 
or to her interests, were sent to the 
scaffold without the slightest sign, on 
her part, of human feeling. During the 
last three years of her reign no less than 
three hundred victims were burned at 
the stake, Ridley, Cranmer, and Lati- 
mer among them. In view of her life 
there is a certain fitness in the fact that 
she died a brokenhearted woman, child- 
less, and mourning the heartlessness of 
the man she had married at so great a 
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risk. Dickens, in his ‘‘Child’s History 
of England,”’’ devotes a few pithy sen- 
tences to Mary’s coronation, which was 
of the most magnificent description, 
followed by a sumptuous banquet. 
‘*Mary,’’ he writes, ‘‘was now crowned 
Queen. She was thirty-seven years 
of age, short and ‘stout, wrinkled in the 
face and very unhealthy. But she had 
a great liking for show and bright 
colours, and all the ladies of her court 
were magnificently dressed. She had 
a’ great liking, too, for old customs, 
without much 
sense in 
them, and 
she was 
oiled in the 
oldest wavy, 
anc blessed 
in the oldest 
way, at her 
coronation. | 
hope they did 
her good.’”’ 
With a 
sense of re- 
lief we turn 
from the un- 
lovely person 
and_ charac- 
ter of Mary 
I. to Mary of 
Modena, the 
beautiful 
wife of James 
Il. Though 
troubles of 
no ordinary 
kind were 
destined to 
come to this 
radiant 
woman, she had her full share of joy and 
triumph at first. One of the most magni- 
ficent coronations on record was that of 
James II. and Mary of Modena, for this 
King was the last of the English mon- 
archs to keep up the regal state in its full 
splendour, and many of the ancient cus- 
toms, fallen into disuse, were revived at 
his desire. One of these picturesque cus- 
toms was the strewing of flowers by 
herbwomen before the royal procession. 
In the days of her sorrowful exile, Mary 
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of Modena often spoke of the glories ol 

her coronation. We can imagine her 

describing to the wondering nuns of 

Chaillot the magnificence of her coro- 

nation robes, which were of purple vel- 
vet furred with ermine and looped with 
ropes and tassels of pearls, and her 

kirtle of rich white and silver brocade 

ornamented with pearls and precious 

stones. King James had a new crown 
made for her with jewels valued at 

£111,000, which as one old writer 

‘*made her shine like 
ane angel.”’ 

King James 

paid so much 
attention to 

the making 

of his wife’s 
crown, that 

he utterly 

neglected his 

own, with the 

result that it 

did not fit 

him, and was 

constantly 

slipping from 

his head. 

Queen Mary 

noted this 

circumstan c e 

with dismay, 

and men- 

tioned it her- 

self many 

years after 

the Revolu- 

tion in these 

Ww © £ 6 4, 

‘“There was 

a presage 

that — struck 

us, and everyone who observed 

it; they could not make the crown keep 
firm on the King’s head, it appeared 

always on the point of falling, and re- 
quired some care to hold it steady.’’ 

When the great crisis of her life came, 

Mary met it with marvellous coolness 

and courage. When, realizing that 

all was over, James urged her to cross 
over with their child to France, she 

stoutly refused, declaring she would 

prefer hardships, hazards, and imprison- 


quaintly puts it, 
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ment borne with her husband, rather 
than the greatest security in the world 
apart from him. She only consented 
when it was shown her that it was safer 
for James himself to follow in a few 
days alone. Her thrilling escape at 
dead of night from Whitehall with her 
infant son, and one or two faithful 
attendants, and her secret voyage across 
to France in a small yacht, disguised 
as an Italian washerwoman, with the 
little Prince under her arm, packed up 
to represent a bundle of linen, forms, 
perhaps, one of the most romantic in- 
cidents in history. Mary was doomed 
to drag out thirty long and weary years 
an exile and, which was very bitter to 
her proud spirit, a dependant on the 
bounty of the King of France. These 
vears, full of sorrow and misfortune, 
she sustained heroically to the end, de- 
voted to her unfortunate husband body 
and soul, and full of compassion for the 
many families who had followed the 


royal family into exile and were living 
in the direst poverty at St. Germains. 
The Duc de St. Simon, a contemporary 
writer, sums up his estimate of Mary’s 


character in the following words, ‘‘her 
death was as holy as her life. Out of 
600,000 livres allowed her yearly by the 
King of France, she devoted the whole 
to support the destitute Jacobites with 
whom St. Germains crowded. 
Her mien was the noblest, the most 
majestic and imposing in the world, but 
it was also sweet and modest.”’ 

Great as were Mary of Modena’s 
trials and sufferings she probably knew 
more real happiness than Mary II., 
whose triumph had caused her downfall. 
It cannot be said of Mary II. that she 
was a happy woman, and she is cer- 


was 
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tainly the least interesting of the Queen 
Marys. Her reign began under a cloud, 
the cloud of her father’s distress and 
exile. The knowledge that her exalta- 
tion to the throne had caused his down- 
fall must have darkened many an out- 
wardly brilliant hour. She had to 
occupy an exceedingly difficult position. 
Although undoubtedly a Queen Regent, 
and sharing equally the honour of 
sovereignty with her husband, Mary 
was forced to submit in all things to 
her virtuous, but cold and unsym- 
pathetic, husband. With affectionate 
humility she had refused to sit on the 
throne alone, and William repaid this 
generosity by insisting that she should 
have no share whatever in the govern- 
ment, and threatening to depart for 
Holland, if Parliament did not assent. 
Mary meekly submitted to her anomal- 
ous and trying fosition in a manner 
which showed little evidence of the 
Suffragette spirit of the present day. 
Che splendid ceremonies of the corona- 
tion were embittered to her by receiving, 
just as she finished robing, a terrible 
letter of denunciation from her exiled 
father. ‘If,’ he wrote, ‘‘she were 
crowned while he and the Prince of 
Wales were living, the curse of an out- 
raged father would light upon her, as 
well as of that God who has com- 
manded duty to parents.’’ 

Heavy as the responsibilities of 
royalty are, even at the present day, it 
is pleasant to feel that our present be- 
loved Queen Mary will be spared many 
of the trials and difficulties that beset 
the Queen Marys of the past, and that 
in comparison with their lives, hers 
must indeed be considered an exceed- 
ingly happy one. 
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66 EELINGS!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I1’m 

F a torrent in full flood Nance, 

and to have you nigh be life 

and bread. We must marry, Nancy; 
we must wed.”’ 

Nancy Crowter nestled closer to him, 
and dreamy deeps gathered in the large 
brown eyes that looked up shyly into 
his earnest face. 

‘“*There’ll be that little cottage close 
against the fork road, over again the 
‘Blue Cow,’ that would make a snug 
nest, with two rooms up and two down,”’ 
he continued with a warmth in his voice. 
‘““‘What would think o’ that, 
Nancy ?’”’ 

She thought deeply, then said softly : 

‘*Do you think, Raymond, you could 
afford the rent, even if Sarah Dixon was 
willing to  leave?”’ She paused. 
‘*Ploughman’s pay isn’t much, is it?’’ 
she added. 

A heavy cloud shook out its drench- 
ing rain sheets, and a gust of wind 
threw some rain-drops, cold, upon them 
as they sat close, as close together as 
some fallen masonry of the old lime- 
kiln, to which they had run for refuge 
from the storm. 

Here, sheltered from the west wind 
that blew warm and damp from across 
the Channel, they together dreamed 
love’s glad day dreams. She, amid 
the pulsating Spring surrounding them, 
seemed to be some hamadryad of the 
moor—a maid stepping on to the border- 
land of womanhood. From under a 
pink sunbonnet two rich brown eyes 
looked upon the landscape of meadow 
and receding hills—dreamy eyes in 
which lurked the spirit of sleep; while 
about the oval face with its full, ripe 
lips trespassed in caress tendrils of the 


you 


rich dark hair. 
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By W. A. ALLAN. 






She 


was indeed a young budding 
thing, and he was not more than a lad, 
though old for his years, whose deep 
blue eyes scanned his companion with 
a steadfast gaze that revealed the 
burden of his thoughts. 

That the young ploughman on 
Crumple Farm loved Nancy Crowter 
needs no telling. 

To. both of them the primroses that 
bespattered with gold and enriched the 
green sward at their feet became a 
royal road—the primrose path of love’s 
young dreams. Yet, on the other side 
of the old kiln wall the wind was beat- 
ing and flinging against the moss- 
covered stones raindrops that hissed as 
they struck, and from the rough pebbled 
beach came the sullen roar of the tide 
as it swept in and over the rocky fore- 
shore. 

‘‘But ploughmen do marry, don’t 
them?” he asked after a_ pause. 
‘“There’s old Zekiel Nancarrow up to 
‘Daffodil’ with eight children, and he 
isn’t no worse for it by all accounts. 
Law, Nance! ‘tis poor encouragement 
you do give a fellow who’s trying to do 
his best for both.’’ 

‘‘Raymond!”’ she cried passionately, 
and throwing her arms about his neck, 
‘‘I never meant to throw cold water 
upon you, but I thought ———’’ 

‘‘Don’t you think them thoughts at 
all. Look you!’’ he exclaimed with 
eager gaze towards the Beacon. ‘‘There 
be the token of good luck.”’ 

A gleaming radiance had pierced the 
gloom, and smote into distinctness the 
high commanding hill-top. 

Watching the pale, watery flicker of 
sunlight, he lapsed again into his 
dreaming. Once again the sanguine- 
ness of youth painted the world in warm 
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colours, as it saw a way, though rugged 
and uncertain, over the mountain that 
had suddenly risen upon her discom- 
forting remark. And Nancy Crowter, 
upon the silver current of his words, 
drifted into a happier mood. 

‘‘And us’ll have a pig and fowls; 
then there’ll be always a rasher an’ 
eggs,’’ he muttered pleasingly ; ‘‘and as 
for coal, why sticks with the moss and 
lichen dry on them do warm better than 
anything.” 

‘Yes, Raymond, so us will, and 
father has a plenty of wood to spare 
in the little copse close by house.”’ 

‘‘And that there garden’ll grow us 
taters and greens enough,"’ he con- 
tinued; ‘‘and what us don’t want, us 
can sell maybe at a good price, for curly- 
kale and cabbage be always good for 
selling.” 

‘‘And Raymond, you've forgotten the 
twelve shillings a week 
regular.” 

Her words came encouragingly. 

‘*So I have, so I have,’’ he exclaimed 
in sudden ecstacy. ‘‘Why, Nancy, us’ll 
put by what us don’t want, won’t us, 


you do earn 


and maybe ‘twill be enough after a year 


or so t’ rent that small farm us 
once down to Luxborough way.”’ 

**Ah,”’ she sighed longingly, ‘‘that 
was a pretty little place with the 
windows tucked snug under the thatch, 
Raymond !”’ she murmured with a sud- 
den grip on his arm as a happy look 
leapt to her eyes. ‘‘ ’Twould be comfy, 
Raymond, wouldn’t it?” 

The excitement had touched her face 
with warmth, and from her lips, now 
held slightly apart, her breath came 
quickly as the picture gathered clear 
from amid the words that fell pleasantly 
upon her ears. 

‘And who can say but us may have 
a cow, and a cow do milk 
cream.’ 

‘*And butter,’’ she broke in. 

**Yes—and _ butter,’’ he 
“and on buttern bread us can’t 
starve; besides, butter-milk ‘Il do to 
feed our pig, and butter do always sell 
at a price.” 

‘Why, us’ll be happy as the day be 
long,’ she cried with a happy laugh. 


saw 


mean and 


’ 


repeated ; 
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‘‘And my Nance’ll be _ farmer 
Taverner’s wife, and ’* he muttered, 
kissing the hot, radiant face close to 
him. 

‘‘But Raymond, us have forgotten 
the one essential above all,’’ she inter- 
jected quickly. 

The sudden change of tone in her 
voice surprised him in the golden world 
of his romping delirious thought. 

‘*What for now is that, Nance?’’ he 
cried to the quick upspring of a formless 
shadow. 

‘*Father’s agreement.”’ 

“Oh, ah! I'd forgotten,’’ he said in 
a swift gathering of sobriety in his 
voice. ‘‘I must see him straightway, 
that I must,’’ he continued, more sober 
still. ‘‘But he must, he must agree 
to our token, Nance—he must.’”’ 

She did not reply, for Jacob Crowter 
was better known to Nancy than to 
Taverner; and only a few days ago he 
had given her his opinions on marriage 
in a most decided way. 

The young ploughman, too, was silent 
now, while about both of them fell the 
deluging rain—above their shelter 
moved the darkling clouds. He fell to 
a hasty recalling of his past experiences 
with Nancy’s father. These experi- 
ences did not help him, but rather 
tended to deepen his perturbation. 

Far and near Jacob Crowter was well- 
known. Terse at all times and incisive, 
renting the small farm of ‘Pear-tree,’ 
not through choice, but through the 
misfortune of a thin purse that brought 
the homestead within the scope of his 
husbandry. And on this farm he had 
lived a life of unremitting toil with poor 
returns, and in the arduous, grinding 
task had become high shouldered with 
a stoop—he had grown hard and mer- 
cenary. 

‘“‘And I won't take his ‘no’ for an- 
swer, that I won’'t,’’ Raymond added, 
a trifle gloomy and restless. ‘‘For us 
must wed and him must consent,’’ he 
added resolutely. 

But Taverner was talking in blissful 
ignorance of what Jacob Crowter had 
already purposed in his scheming mind 
concerning his daughter. It was 
happily hid from them both that the 
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farmer of ‘Pear-tree’ had long ago de- 
cided to marry Nancy to a fat purse— 
a wealthy young farmer of a freehold— 
another man’s opulency thereby helping 
to fatten his own poor and desperate 
leanness. 

‘But Raymond 
nervously. 

‘““Never you worry that little head of 
yours, dear-heart,’’ he broke in’ with 
forced animation. ‘‘I’ll play the man 
to your father and tell him nothing but 
what is true and purposeful in my heart, 


” 


she 


began 
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sanguine temperament. __ For he had at 
last come to a climax in his courtship 
of Nancy when it was necessary to speak 
his mind, and voice his ambition—to 
ask Jacob Crowter’s consent to a mar- 
riage between them. Yesterday, the 
thought of his momentous interview 
had contained no real terror for him; 
but now that the inevitable hour had 
come, the ploughman found himself in 
a mood of extreme nervousness as he 
pondered the matter with creased brows. 

Pacing the field with a_ restlessness 


re . 


Ale y- 


CROWTER AWAITED THE PLOUGHMAN, SPADE IN HAND. 


and you'll see that us’ll wed quick, and 
with his consent, too, if I know any- 
thing of —’”’ 

He paused and began to look again 
with passionate longing through the 
opening vista of a life that stretched 
away at his feet; while she in the elo- 
quent silence crept closer to him, and 
pressed her warm fingers about the 
strong brawny hand that nestled in her 
lap. 

Il. 

The day was cloudy. To Taverner it 

was strangely in keeping with his usual 


he could not command, he impotently 
strove to piece together the burden of 
his undertaking. Thoughts ran helter- 
skelter through his brain—the plan of 
approach giving way to bewildering 
side-paths, until he became utterly 
miserable, but not altogether helpless. 


‘‘Well, what am I to do, dog?’’ he 
exclaimed aloud in real distress as he 
stopped by the prostrate, limbless trunk 
of atree. He looked down pathetically to 
his mongrel companion that had fol- 
lowed him patiently, yet wonderingly at 
the strange demeanour and aimless 
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wandering of his master. 
me?”’ 

The animal looked up with her large, 
solemn eyes, and slowly wagged the 
stumpy tail. 

“*T wish you wasn't dumb, for you've 
more sense than me,’ he muttered 
again. ‘‘Honest truth, Sal, I’m in 
torment of soul, that I be, and you do 
love Nancy as do I, don’t you, old girl?"’ 

The dog came nearer to him as if the 
words were understood. 


“Can you tell 


‘*Dang it, Sal, I don’t know how to 
begin, that I don’t.”’ 

Taverner sat down _ disconsolately 
upon the elm bole. The mongrel crept 
in between his legs and rested her 
shaggy head on the ploughman’s knee. 

‘‘Lord! to think it all, and to think 
I be as timid as a mouse. But ‘tisn’t 
anything t’do, sure not, to ask Jacob 
Crowter the question—to ask a mortal 
man, as be I, for his daughter.”’ 

With all this feigned assurance he 
was deep down in the gulf of dis- 
quietude, and his face gave no credit 
to his last remark. 

‘*Haven’t you anything to say?’’ he 
asked, taking the dog’s head in his 
hands. ‘‘Of course, you haven't, for 
you aren’t of human kind,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘but I must do it as Nancy told 
me to do.”’ 

Rising abruptly, he made his way to- 
wards the lane and so to ‘Pear-tree.’ 

As Nancy told him so it fell out. For 
Jacob Crowter was shoring up a bank 
in the five-acre field, which had been 
riddled by the rabbits on the farm. 

Straightening himself, for the cramp- 
ing work was irksome to his tall, gaunt 
form, he saw Taverner’s dog scattering 
the small flock of geese feeding on a 
piece of common land some distance 
away, then slowly the head, shoulders, 
the whole of the young ploughman. 
Standing with the spade in hand, he a- 
waited him, for the road skirted near, 
and, as he came within speech of him, 
he shouted in stentorian tones that set 
the mongrel barking in sudden alarm. 

‘*‘Well, what's weather like up t’ 
Crumple?’’ 

‘*Smells like rain, don’t it?’’ 
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‘Tis acoming | should kinder say, 
if Beacon keeps true to former pro- 
phecies,’’ replied Crowter, looking away 
to the dim uplift. 

‘*I] see you've carried.”’ 

‘‘Oh, ah! but I’m feared ‘twill heat. 
“T wasn’t as dry as maybe, but weather 
be as changy as mortals, so I said | 
would carry weather or no, and so | 
did.”’ 

"Tis changy,’’ -Taverner replied, 
attempting to vainly swallow’ the 
nervousness that grew in his throat. 

‘*Yes, like weather so be us mortals,’’ 
the farmer replied thoughtfully after a 
space of thinking and thrusting the 
spade into the bank-side. ‘‘Changy— 
changy.”’ 

He climbed the bank and moved to- 
wards the ploughman, after giving a 
sweeping glance towards ‘tthe haze- 
covered hills away to Rodhuish. Then 
he exclaimed with a subtle glance in 
his deep-set eyes. ‘‘Who do you think, 
now, came awhile agone, come of all 
men about moor and with openness, too, 
who do you think now? Why if ’twasn’t 
Mr. George Sparks up to re 

‘**All-Alone,’’’ Taverner broke in 
awkwardly. A fierce flush stamped itself 
upon his features, to leave its impression 
almost by a bloodlessness. 

‘*And to think him come so soon after 
his old mother’s burial—t’ think it.”’ 

Crowter’s face wrinkled with a mean- 
ing smile. 

*“*Twas neighbourly 
mered Taverner.. 

‘“‘Of course ‘twas,’’ answered the 
older man, ‘‘all same ‘tis too sudden- 


like, too sudden for mere neighbour 
call.”’ 


sure,’’ stam- 


Crowter broke off with an expectant 
look in the ploughman’s face. 

His shrewd glance detected the sud- 
den paleness of Taverner as he subtly 


exclaimed in addition: 

‘““‘Why, you don’t look well at all, 
ploughman, that you don’t now. Will 
you come up to house and maid shall 
make you a hot potion Zider and spice’ll 
work the evil through the bones of you 
as quick as nothing.”’ 

‘*There isn’t nothing of that the mat- 
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ter with me,’’ Taverner replied in gulps 
at the rising emotion in his throat. 
‘***Tis that Sarah Ann Hicks up to Tre- 
borough, I ——”’ he hazarded desper- 
ately. 

The old man’s surmise was rudely 
shattered by the counter movement ol 
the poughman. 

‘‘Fallen out, I spose?’ suggested 
Crowter smilingly, and pleased with his 
surprise. ‘‘Ah, ’tis lovers-like, lovers- 
like; then them do kiss and make up 
again, and I reckon you and the maid 


be no different mortals in love to the 
general run.”’ 
Taverner’s inspiration really  as- 


tounded him and by dire necessity helped 
him to construe a daring plan of ap- 
proach to Jacob Crowter, and to—pre- 
varicate. 

‘*Us haven't fallen out,’’ he hastened 
to say amid the old man’s loquacity. 

‘‘Haven’t?’’ Crowter said in aston- 
ishment. ‘*Then what for now be the 
matter between you and the maid?”’ 

‘‘Us want to marry quick, but her 
father be uncommon unfeeling about 
matter. He—he refuses even to listen,”’ 
gulped Taverner. 

““T’ marry!’’ laughed the farmer ful- 
somely. ‘‘And why for not, plough- 
man?’ he continued. ‘‘If maid be 
willing, why then 

Crowter walked a few paces from the 
young ploughman. Then he jumped 
down to his unfinished task, and tore 
the spade from out of the bank-side and 
began to shore up with energy. 
Taverner watched him in silence with a 
misery leaping from his eyes. Crowter 
as suddenly threw down the spade and 
climbed again to the bank-top. 

Leaning towards the disconsolate yet 
desperate ;!»ughman, his grey eyes 
twinkled merrily as he exclaimed: 

‘““Why then — make off with maid 
whatever him says and storm to the 
contrary. When you’ve wed ’twill be 
easy to pacify outraged feelings.”’ 

Taverner visibly shook with  sup- 
pressed excitement. The idea had never 
entered his mind. The way out of their 
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difficulty was indeed simple. 
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‘‘I’m afraid ‘tis impossible,’’ he 
managed to exclaim in the throes of a 
sturdy resolve. 

‘‘Nay, not so, ploughman. If you and 
the maid be for mutual inclination.” 

‘*But he says her must be for wedding 
a farmer with a long purse and so 
plenty, and—and here be I a simple 
ploughman on twelve shilling a week.”’ 

‘‘Never you fidget your brain with 
Hicks’s tomfoolery nonsense and empty 
pride. You do as I say, and you will 
if you’re a sensible fellow, as I take you 
to be, ploughman.”’ 

‘*He says, so Sarah Ann teils, that to 
marry other than a farmer be agoing 
down the hill instead of up.’’ 

Crowter did not immediately reply. He 
thought it exceedingly strange that 
Hicks’s opinion was his own, but the 
next moment he had harried it from his 
working brain as he thought of the 
owner of ‘All-Alone’ and Nancy. 

‘But ’tisn’t to say, you'll always be 
a ploughman,’’ muttered the farmer 
broodingly and full of sympathy, ‘‘and 
if you was, sure now there’s no disgrace 
in doing honest toil and duty proper, 
however lowly.’ 

‘*That’s what I say, Mr. Crowter— 
who knows I may some day be a man 
farming more acres than even—you be 
doing.”’ 

‘*So,”’ replied the farmer with a shake 
of his head and arching his brows at 
the ploughman’s optimistic remark. 
‘*Mortal man can never tell what’s in 
the womb of providence.’’ 


‘‘And I don’t see why because a 
fellow like me—honest, steady, hard- 
working, and hopeful as to the future, 
should be ——’’ 

‘“You just do as I say, ploughman,”’ 
interposed Crowter in dogmatic tones. 
“‘After you’re wed, you and the maid 
together can face the music, and don’t 
you and she worry more ee 

Jacob Crowter did not finish the re- 
mark, for at that moment two fugitive 
thoughts clamoured aloud in his breast. 
Was he not scheming to wed Nancy to 
‘All-Alone’? and had he not a haunting 
suspicion that the ploughman had 
more than a_ passing regard for 
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his daughter, and she for him? 
Then he laughed in his beard at his 
own foolish and groundless surmise. It 
helped to loosen his tongue the more, 
and to quicken a hitherto unknown 
charitable interest in the troubles of an- 
other. 

‘*That’s what I'd do if 1 was you, 
sure now—make a runaway wedding of 
it,’’ he continued earnestly. 

A ray of light swarmed into the blue 
eyes watching him quizzically. Ta- 
verner’s heart now throbbed viciously. 

‘*Well—us could go up to Taunton- 
town and be done with the matter 
quick,’” answered the ploughman 
thoughtfully. 

‘*And that you could,’’ glibly spoke 
Crowter, ‘‘or nearer still down to Dul- 
verton.”’ 

‘She would prefer t’other place, I’m 
certain,’’ subtly spoke Taverner, and 
studying the face of the old man. 

He saw a radiance creep through the 
rugged weather-beaten outlines of the 
farmer's countenance. : 

‘But us might be caught up half 
ways,’ continued the ploughman as an 
after thought. 

‘‘Not if you had a fine trotting cob 
as be mine. Never a horse is alive yet 
to pass him.”’ 

‘*And there’s the difficulty,’’ suggested 
the younger man slowly. 

‘‘Law! I'll help you out of that dith- 
culty, ploughman, so there be need for 
no worry in that particular. Look 
here, if the maid be willing, the cob is 
at your service,’’ laughed Crowter, 
‘and I'll tell Nancy that you'll be for 
borrowing the creature, if I should be 
away from the farm—when do you 
think ?”’ 

‘’Tis market-day t’ Williton to- 
morrow ?’’ began Taverner, trembling, 
‘‘and you'll be for wanting horse Re 

‘*I’m going by carrier van this week,” 
interposed Crowter, quite willing to 
deny himself for Taverner’s sake, ‘‘so 
if you and maid can agree for to- 
morrow, why there’s no hindrance to the 
cob.’’ 

‘*And—and you would do it if you 
were me?”’ 

‘*T2—I wouldn’t think twice about it,”’ 
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replied Crowter, taking hold of the 
spade again as he slithered down to the 
hedge-bottom and began to delve ener- 
getically into the crumbling bank. 

‘*Then—then I'll do it.”’ 

‘And I'll tell my daughter you will 
be for coming for the horse and trap.’’ 

If Jacob Crowter had seen the shine 
of the ploughman’s eyes at that moment, 
his own would have ceased to twinkle. 

After a silence, Taverner remarked as 
he began to move slowly away: 

‘*At eleven of the clock to-morrow 
morning then, farmer Crowter, if you 
please.” 

‘Vehicle shall be ready for you, 
danged if shan’t! and | most hearty wish 
you and the maid good luck and an easy 
home-coming after.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ answered the 
ploughman most deferential suddenly. 
“Dll give her your kind compliment to 
us both.”’ Then he wended his way 
back to ‘Crumple’ with a bounding. 
pulse and dizzy brain. 


Il. 


lhe painted carrier's van 
slithered down the hill just at the hour 
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of dusk and came to a stop over against 
the narrow lane leading up to ‘Pear- 


tree.’ Jacob Crowter in the best of 
humours slowly descended the two steps 
of the vehicle and stood in the roadway 
for a few moments in conversation with 
Master Cripps, the old carrier, then with 
a cheery ‘good evening,’ leisurely, and 
no less thoughtfully, made his way to 
the farm. 

He was in a most self-satisfied mood. 
Two miles further back at the fork-roads 
he had parted company with Mr. George 
Sparks, the young stalwart farmer of 
‘All-Alone,’ but not before he had re- 
ceived a very ready promise from the 
younger man to come on Sunday next 
to ‘Pear-tree’ for a_ friendly cup of 
tea and spend a pleasant evening with 
him and Nancy. And this robustly 
eager readiness on the part of the 
younger farmer had given the old man's 
scheming mind another impetus to con- 
trive the profitable marriage he had in 
view. 
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To Mr. Crowter the wedding was al- 
ready in sight, and as he stumped home- 
ward he heard in the distance the son- 
orous clanging of the wedding bells of 
Whitbycombe Church. 

But this happy mood was not des- 
tined to last, for upon reaching the farm 
gate, he found to his astonishment 
‘Pear-tree’ in darkness. No light 
glimmered a welcome from the kitchen 
window—the door was shut. 

A little irritation mixed with dis- 
quietude began to peep out from the 
corners of his hard mouth, and as the 
gate clanged noisily behind him, the 
sheep dog came whiningly to him, which 
unusual action on the part of the animal 
served to emphasise the loneliness of the 
farm. 

But the door was not locked. He 
threw it open with a sounding bang 
and shouted angrily: 

“Nancy !’’ 

A little echo in the house threw back 
his voice mockingly. 

In a most irritable frame of mind, he 
groped his way down the dark passage 
to the kitchen. By the faint grey light 
that fell upon the table from the window, 
he discerned that his frugal meal was 
laid in readiness. The fact annoyed 
him. Then he fumbled along the high 
mantel-piece for the match box with 
hardening thoughts towards the girl. 

He lit the lamp at length, and by the 
yellow light saw a folded piece of paper 
lying on his plate. 

In sheer annoyance he unfolded the 
leaf torn from one of his own small 
memorandum books, then So Se 

The lamp seemed to suddenly dance a 
wild fantasia, the room to rock—swing 
dizzily around him. He caught his 
breath. He felt himself to be at the 
point of suffocation. 

With wildly staring eyes, he read: 

‘*Dear old father,—Raymond has told 
me your advice to him, and, as I was 
perfectly agreeable, we have gone to 
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Taunton-town to be married straight- 
away and hope to return to-morrow 
evening. We both feel sure, dear 
father, after what you said to dear Ray- 
mond, of your forgiveness on our return. 
He unites with me in giving you best 
love.—Nancy.”’ 

Crowter sank into his high-backed 
chair and looked blankly before him 
with the message clutched grimly in his 
hand. The clock in the corner whirred, 
then slowly chimed. The sound 
aroused him from the wandering tum- 
ultuous thoughts that ran helter skelter 
through his working brain. After a 
tense silence he spoke without irritation 
to the emptiness about him as a watery 
smile peered from the corners of his 
hard mouth. 

‘‘Well,’’ he muttered, ‘I’m 

The dog that moment pushed its cold 
nose sympathetically into the farmer’s 
hand that hung limply down. 

‘’Tis but the past coming back 
again. Like me, so the maid. I! 
runned off with her mother, and Ee 
He paused and smoothed out the 
crumpled message, laying it down on 
the table before him. 

‘‘Damme!”’ he soliloquised. ‘*And 
like her mother and me, so Nancy and 
him; I'll give ’em +“ 

He rose from the chair and taking the 
lamp walked resolutely down the passage 
to the cellar, where stood a cider cask 
containing a special brew, three years 
old. 

‘“‘I shall have to tap thee,’’ he ex- 
claimed without malice and eyeing the 
cask pleasurably, ‘‘sooner than _ I 
thought or imagined, but there ’tis; 
if maid be content what more after all do 
I want or need to say to contrary ?”’ 

And in the distant township two 
young people—newly wed—looking up 
thoughtfully in a delicious eloquent sil- 
ence, saw a meteor flash bright across 
the night-girt slumberous summer 
night. 
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MOYLES COURT, THE HOME OF 
DAME ALICIA LISLE. 


WHERE. BYGONE HISTORY GREETS 
THE MODERN PILGRIM. 


By M. 


ADELINE COOKE. 


Illustrated by OLIVE V. CooKke. 


LL by itself in the midst of forest- 
A like surroundings in the heart 
of old Hampshire stands a 

stately house of mellowed brick, 
wreathed with creeper and ivy. Huge 
red brick chimneys rear themselves 
above tiled roofs and dormer windows, 
and cast shadows athwart sweeps ol 
velvet lawns and gay flower-beds. This 
Jacobean house, with its projecting 
wings and air of calm aloofness, faces a 
solitary lane, and looks across it to wide 
grassy commons, yellow with ragwort, 
great belts of noble trees, and low 
heather-clad slopes. Near at hand winds 
the stream, with a tiny footbridge 


crossing the ford, and its waters, clear 
and supny, meander through the 
grounds of Moyles Court. Behind the 
house groups an ordered medley of 
barns, farm buildings and cottages for 
employées on the estate, a compact little 
domain in a secluded spot. Away from 
the high road, girt by sylvan beauty and 
all the enchanted hush of the forest and 
the heath, solemnest peace broods 
about this massive, dignified old house. 
It is difficult to imagine it the scene of a 
tragedy, yet this is the home of Dame 
Alicia Lisle, her home by right of inheri- 
tance as sole heiress of Sir White 
Beconsawe. 









Very dear must the quaint, quiet 
house have been to the solitary child 
who early lost her mother, that Alice 
who, as the memorial tablet in Elling- 
ham Church phrases it ‘‘lyved virtuosly 
and dyed in the feare of God the 17th of 
July, anno dmi. 1622.”’ 


Alicia was but a girl of some sixteen 
years when she gave her hand in mar- 
riage to John Lisle, the second son of 
Sir William Lisle, of Wootton, Isle of 
Wight, and Bridget, daughter of Sir 
John Hungerford, of Down Ampney. 
Lisle had already been married, though 
he was still only at the commencement 
of his stormy career. Clever and un- 
scrupulous, he seems from the first to 
have shown hostility to the King. Did 
Alicia share his views, we wonder, or 
did her husband’s actions grieve and 
trouble her? Did the £600 which Lisle 
contributed towards the fund for reduc- 
ing rebels in Ireland come from her own 
lands, or from the plunder which he was 
known to have obtained from Crown 
property? Probably she had _ little 
choice, either way. She may have lived 
quietly at Moyles Court, while her hus- 
band, who had matriculated at Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford, and was called to the 
Bar from the Middle Temple, pursued his 
career as Member of Parliament for 
Winchester, and Master of St. Cross 
Hospital. When King Charles was a 
prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle, Lisle 
was one of the Commissioners appoin- 
ted to convey the four bills which dives- 
ted him of sovereignty. As one of the 
managers he took a prominent part in 
the King’s trial, and drew up the form 
of sentence. 

It is not easy to obtain Alicia’s in- 
most thoughts concerning the death 
of the sovereign. Lilly, the astrologer, 
reports that she is said to have ex- 
claimed that ‘‘her heart leaped within 
her to see the tyrant fall.’’ On the other 
hand, she strenuously asserted that she 
‘*shed more tears for Charles’’ than any 
woman then living did. She was cer- 
tainly in an evil case. As_ wife 
of one of the regicides, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for her to outwardly 
affirm Royalist opinions. Her private 
views must be locked within her heart. 
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Lisle received a number of appoint- 
ments, and was summoned to Crom- 
well’s House of Peers, and this is the 
reason why Dame Alicia is frequently 
spoken of as Lady, or Lady Alicia Lisle. 
He was too violent a partizan of Crom- 
well to dare to remain in England when 
the Restoration became imminent. 
Escaping to Switzerland, he lived for a 
time at Vevey, and afterwards at 
Lausanne, where, it is curiously said, 
‘*he charmed the Swiss by his devotion, 
and was treated with respect and cere- 
mony.”’ 

We can hardly imagine Lisle was a 
lovable man, and he was scarcely an 
honourable man if all accounts are true: 
Certainly he was likely to have made 
many enemies. One there was who 
determined he should not escape rude 
justice. An Irishman, Thomas Mac- 
donnell, sought him out, and shot him 
dead one morning as he _ passed to 
church. 

That was on August 11th, 1664. After 
thirty years of married life, Dame 
Alicia was free to do as she pleased. 
Lisle could scarcely have been of an ac- 
commodating disposition. Alicia had 
had her trials. Her son had been dis- 
inherited by Lisle because he took the 
Royalist side. It is probable her sym- 
pathies were more with him than with 
her husband. She lived quietly at 
Moyles Court for twenty-one years, 
during which period she evinced much 
friendly sympathy with dissenting 
ministers in their trials during the reign 
of Charles II. We can imagine her rul- 
ing her little domain well and wisely, 
rejoicing in the beautiful countryside, 
and gradually growing towards a sweet 
and dignified old age. At the time of 
the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion 
against King James she was in London, 
quite a journey in those days for a lady 
of some seventy years. On the 2oth 
of July following she received a 
message from John Hicks, asking her 
to shelter him. Hicks, who had been 
ejected from his living by the 
Uniformity Act of 1662, was a Noncon- 
formist divine, the elder brother of the 
aon-juring titular Bishop of Thetford, 
and had more than once got into trouble 
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for his religious convictions. He joined 
Monmouth, believing him to be the 
legitimate heir to the throne, and after 
the battle of Sedgemoor was sorely in 
need of some safe harbourage. Dame 
Alicia only knew him as a prominent 
dissenting minister, and at once 
imagined that a warrant was out against 
him for illegal preaching or some similar 
offence. She readily consented to re- 
ceive him, and accordingly he arrived a 
few days later accompanied by 
the messenger who had carried his re- 
quest, and another man of whom Dame 
Alicia knew nothing whatever. Perhaps 
Hicks cons‘dered Moyles Court to be 
so secluded and safe that he was justi- 
fied in offering shelter there on his own 
account to an outlaw who had been con- 
cerned in the Rye House Plot, for 
whose apprehension the reward of £100 
was offered, and whose presence was 
therefore a distinct danger to his hostess. 
Richard Nelthorpe, who had been in 
hiding abroad, returned to England 
with Monmouth’s army, and fought at 
Sedgemoor. False generosity or weak 
good-nature may have prompted Hicks 
to do his best for the bold conspirator 
who had been flung into his company, 
but he had no right to proffer the hos- 
pitality of a lady who was unaware of 
the risk she was running. One man 
might have been successfully concealed, 
the presence of three proved fatal. 
Although the little party arrived at 
Moyles Court with the utmost caution 
about ro o’clock one July evening, a spy- 
ing villager named Barter disclosed 
their presence to Colonel Penruddock, 
who came next morning with a force of 
soidiers, and searched the house. 
Hicks was found in the malt-house, 
the other two in the large, stone-groined 
cellars. lradition, however, emphati- 
cally asserts that Nelthorpe was con- 
cealed in a chimney, and thus concerns 
itself with the secret room which— 


locally, at least—is considered to exist. 
And Moyles Court is certainly a house 
where such might well be discovered. 
It possesses a quantity of panelling, and 
a number of quaint rooms and odd cup- 
The hall contains a fine oak 
and a 


boards. 


fireplace, mahogany staircase 
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leads to a beautiful gallery, in which at 
one time, by an irony of fate, a portrait 
of Judge Jeffreys was hung. There is 
also much carving in the library, and 
some say that the hiding place is con- 
trived in the chimney; another story 
positively asserts that the fugitives were 
concealed in a dark closet, and some- 
thing of the kind exists between two of 
the bedrooms close to the back stairs. 

At any rate, Colonel Penruddock 
promptly arrested both Dame Alicia and 
her guests. It is said that she gave con- 
fused answers to his questions. It must 
be remembered that she was no longer 
young, and was painfully aware that 
her husband had _ sentenced the 
Colonel’s father to death, and had ren- 
dered himself particularly odious to all 
Royalists. 


Conveyed to Winchester, she was 
tried by the infamous Judge Jeffreys, on 
the capital charge of harbouring 
traitors. No evidence regarding Hicks 
was admitted, no proof was adduced 
that Alicia Lisle had any reason to sus- 
pect him of disloyalty, or that she had 
any sympathy with Monmouth’s insur- 
rection. According to law she could not 
be convicted until after the trial of the 
fugitives she had sheltered, but the law 
was set aside. She spoke in her own 
defence, saying that she had no idea 
that Hicks had been in arms against 
the Government, but supposed him to be 
in trouble on account of his preaching. 
The Jury showed great reluctance to 
convict. Dame Alicia was generally es- 


teemed in the county; she had 
even befriended Royalists in their 
time of trouble and her _ son 
had fought for the King at 
Sedgemoor. Nothing, however, availed 
to save her. Jeffreys determined she 


should die, and on August 28th actually 
sentenced her to be burnt alive that very 
afternoon. Such an inhuman verdict— 
rightly called a judicial murder—natur- 
ally awakened extreme indignation, and 
the King was interceded with on her 
account. All that could be obtained was 
a few days reprieve, and beheading 
substituted for burning. On the scaf- 
fold in the market-place at Winchester 
she gave a paper to the sheriff denying 
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her guilt, and met her death with forti- 
tude on September 2nd, 168s. 

This paper was afterwards printed 
in the ‘‘Dying Speeches of Several 
Persons.’’ Even if Alicia Lisle had been 
fully aware of the fugitives’ history, 
nothing could excuse such a disgraceful 
and inhuman sentence. 
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procured by the menaces and violences 
and other illegal practices of Jeffreys.”’ 
Trephena married a second time, and 
her daughter became the wife of Lord 
James Russell, the fifth son of the first 
Duke of Bedford. Bridget also wedded 
twice, her first husband being Leonard 
Hoar, President of Harvard University, 
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THE TOMB OF DAME ALICIA LISLE. 


A year later her two married 
daughters, Trephena Lloyd and Bridget 
Usher, presented a petition regarding 
the estate of Moyles Court, and the at- 
tainder was reversed by a private Act 
of Parliament, on the ground that ‘‘the 
verdict was injuriously extorted and 


and her second, another American, 
Hezekiah Usher, of Boston, Mass. 
The fugitives did not escape. Hicks 
was executed for treason at Taunton 
the following October, and Nelthorpe 
the lawyer, after terrible tortures, 
before the gates of Grays’ Inn, under 
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his old sentence of outlawry. He could 
have purchased his life by presenting 
Jeffreys with the sum of £10,000, but 
he refused to save his head by im- 
poverishing his family. His attainder 
was reversed in the next reign. 
Relatives and friends took the bodys 
of poor Alicia Lisle back to that quiet 
country home where the tragedy had 
begun which terminated so fatally. 
Exactly from behind Moyles Court an 
exquisite lane leads direct to the Priory 
Church of Ellingham, sometime a cell 
of St. Sauveur le Vicomte in Normandy, 
and given by Henry VI. to Eton Col- 
lege. Many times during the vicissi- 
tudes of her long life Dame Alicia must 
have trodden this bowery way to church. 
It is a lane with grassy borders, bright 
with yellow ragwort and dusky bracken 
brakes, shaded by avenues and copses 
of sweeping trees, elms, oaks and 
beeches. Low on one side run the clear 
waters of the sunny stream, babbling 
betwixt its banks of overhanging ver- 
dure, while beyond, stately trees and 
golden cornfields sweep towards belts of 
forest and high slopes of carnation 
heather. Such must Dame Alicia have 
gazed upon of a radiant Sunday morn- 
ing in early September, en route for 
church. Then the lane cuts the noble 
avenue of elms leading to _ Ibsley 
Bridge, and runs downwards towards 
the wooded grounds and gate of Somer- 
ley Park. Here it resolves itself into a 


circular path, with a clump of trees in 
the midst. 


On one side is the pretty 
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WHERE BYGONE HISTORY GREETS THE MODERN PILGRIM 


Autumn Twilight. 


RICHARD GODFREY 


Now sombre shadaws lurk, where all 








Vicarage’ House, and right before you 
stands the church, with its quaint bell 
turret and its massive oak door. Ot 
oak also are the splendid beams support- 
ing the roof; in the walling above the 
worn old screen ‘tis said the rood itself 
yet exists. 

In Dame Alicia’s time that weird pic- 
ture, portraying so vividly the ‘‘Last 
Judgement,’’ and the terrors of the lost 
souls dragged down to Hell by waiting 
demons, did not occupy the west wall. 
It was not until 1702 that it was reft 
from a church at Puerto Sta. Maria, 
near Cadiz, and given by Admiral Lord 
Windsor, who resided at Moyles Court, 
to Ellingham Church. But conspicuous 
on the north side stands forth the beau- 
tiful canopied pew, evidently of the 
same work as the mahogany staircase 
at Moyles court. This is the Moyles 


Court pew, and here must Alicia 
have worshipped with the memorial 
tablet, commemorating her mother, 
within view. 


Here in storm or shine she wended to 
pour forth her troubles and perplexities. 

Immediately without the little porch 
and shadowed by a mighty buttress 
stands a plain stone tomb. Her stormy 
life ended, she rests in peace in this 
home of hallowed dignity and sheltered 
calm. The sunlight slants athwart that 
simple stone. And on the slab is graven 


‘ALICIA LISLE. 
SECOND OF 


DYED THE 
SEPT., 1685.’ 


CHANDLER. 


The trailing creepers drape the wall. 
lhe ghostly staring moon rides low, 
With red and melancholy glow :— 
While black, against her brooding fire, 
he tall trees to the sky aspire; 

nd upwards from the valley deep 

Che subtle earth mists slowly creep. 
Swift to the coming night gives place 


The day, with softly pensive grace. 






ONE CHANCE MEETING 
ANOTHER. 


By CECIL D. G. 


l. 


ER height must have been nearer 
H five feet than five-one. She wis 
tiny in every way; tiny hands, 
and the neatest of feet. Under her hat 
could be seen a littlhe—very little, for the 
prevailing fashion in hats did not per- 
mit an extensive show—real brown hair ; 
not chestnut, not auburn, without any 
‘tints of gold,’ just brown. Eyes, 
large and grey. Nose, short, straight 
and thin-nostrilled. Mouth, not too full 
nor too red; but deliciously curved and 
kissable. Dear little rounded chin, 
faintly cleft. Her complexion boasted 
none of the ‘‘roses,’’ so beloved of old 
songs; though of exquisite texture it 
was almost white. Figure, slight and 
slim, in keeping with the rest. She was 
dressed simply, but in the best of taste. 
This is how William Everstone, a 
young solicitor of good family, and 
partner in an excellent provincial prac- 
tice, summed up a girl who had just 
strolled past him on the pier at Saltbay. 
It took him a moment or so to recover 
from the delighted surprise occasioned 
by this vision — for she and his ideal 
were one. Then he made off in pursuit. 
He came upon her sitting in a shelter, 
reading. Having hurried past, he 
turned and covertly studied her from a 
safe distance. His scrutiny only served 
to confirm his first impression. 
eyes she represented perfection. 
The girl, who seemed to have become 
aware that she. was being stared at, 
glanced up in his direction and caught 
his eye. He immediately looked away, 
but not before he had seen a lovely 
tinge of colour flood her cheeks. 


To his 


FRANKLIN 


(‘*Cetic’’). 


‘*IT was a beast to stare like that,’ he 
said to himself, as he walked off. ‘‘She'll 
think I’m some low-down bounder who 
wanted to insult her. I must get to 
know her though. And first I must try 
and find out her name. How pretty she 
is!” 

Then a_ ghastly doubt forced itself 
upon his mind. 

‘*Suppose she isn’t a lady 

He had a great horror of vulgarity in 
any shape or form. Also, it was a fixed 
notion of his that, while birth and re- 
finement do not always, low birth and 
refinement never, go hand in hand. His 
doubts soon passed, however. He as- 
sured himself that no girl with such a 
face could be otherwise than a lady in 
every sense of the word. 

He soon discovered where she lived; 
several times he saw her come out of a 
certain Duchess Crescent. 
Upon the visitor’s list being consulted, 
it turned out that there were but two 
single women staying at this address, 
the one named Miss Vera Tait, and the 
other Miss Sally Yates. He shuddered. 
What an awful name, the second one! 
His little lady, then, must be Miss Vera 
lait. Rather a pretty name, that. And 
he knew some Taits; at least, he knew 
the father, Sir Anderson Tait, well, and 
also knew he had a daughter, though he, 
Everstone, had never seen her. She 
might be this very girl. The Taits were 
rather impoverished, which would ac- 
count for her staying at a small board- 
ing house instead of a large hotel. 

Then Fortune brought about an intro- 
duction. 


house—13, 


Everstone had spent the whole of one 
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morning sitting on the beach as close 
as he dared to his divinity, miserably 
wondering how he could possibly get 
to know her. When at lunch time she 
left, on the sand close to where she had 
been seated he noticed a splodge of red. 
He jumped to his feet and tore over to 
the spot. The red splodge resolved it- 
self into a book. He picked it up rever- 
ently, and as he did so the cover fell 
back, showing the title page. Scrawled 
across the top was ‘‘Anderson Tait.”’ 

He strode off after the girl as fast as 
his legs would carry him. 

She was half-way down the 
when he caught her up. For 
yards he walked behind her in 
panic; knees all flabby, so much so that 
they would hardly support his twelve 
stone; heart pulsing and pounding; 
hands twitching and trembling. Then 
he “‘summoned up the _ blood’’ 
forced himself to draw level with her. 

He lifted his hat. 

‘*Excuse me,’’ said he. 

The girl turned and waited for him to 
proceed. 

‘I think this is yours. You left it be- 
hind on the sands.”’ 

He held out the book. 

“Oh, thank you so much. How silly 
of me! Yes, I did leave it. Thanks 
awfully for taking the trouble.”’ 

She took the book from him. With a 
slight bow, she turned to walk on. 

Everstone swallowed convulsively. 

‘**I know your father,’’ he blurted out. 

The girl stopped again, staring at him 
in astonishment. Then she burst into a 
hearty fit of laughter. The blunt 
absurdity of his remark dawned upon 
Everstone. He could not help joining in 
her merriment with his deep bass. 

‘*But really I do,’’ he persisted, when 
they had, to some extent, recovered 
their gravity. ‘I’ve met Sir Anderson 
several times, Miss Tait—I couldn't help 
seeing his name in your book. Though, 
for that matter, I didn’t need to see it 
to know you.” This, by the way, was 
not strictly accurate, but he wanted to 
keep talking so that she should have no 
breathing space in which to gather up 
the dignity she had momentarily 


parade 
several 
perfect 


dropped, and leave him. 
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‘I’m surprised at \cur saying so,” 
said she. ‘‘You're the only person who 
has ever told me I’m in the least like 
him.’’ 

Everstone suddenly remembered that 
Sir Anderson was, to say the least of it, 
excessively plain. 

‘** Oh, I don’t mean you're the picture 
of him,’’ he put in hurriedly. ‘‘But 
there’s a strong family resemblance. 
Curious how there is, sometimes, be- 
tween a very plain man and a_ very 
pretty daughter, isn't it?’’ 

She ignored the implied compliment. 

‘Then you think him very plain?’’ she 
asked, her eyes twinkling. 

Poor Everstone! Two mistakes in the 
first minute. He stumbled off again, 
this time with more circumspection. 

‘‘Of course, his face is awfully kind 
and strong and all that, you know. And 
I like him immensely. But you wouldn’t 
call him exactly handsome, would you? 
Those fine, powerful faces seldom are, 
don’t you think? Like old Gladstone’s 
for instance.”’ 

By now Miss Tait had moved off 
again. He fell in by her side naturally, 
still chatting, as if they had been old 
friends. She seemed quite content that 
he should accompany her as far as her 
boarding-house. 

‘* By the way,’’ said he, when they 
reached the gate, ‘‘ will you remember 
me to your father when next you write? 
My name’s Everstone—William Ever- 
stone. And—er—oh, I say, don’t you 
think you could look on this as an intro- 
duction? I’m still rather seedy — had 
‘flue’ you know——’’ here he coughed 
creditably. 

‘Really! Why, so’ve I.” 

‘‘There! I knew we should find some- 
thing we had in common.”’ 

She laughed. 

‘*‘And I don’t know a soul in the 
place,’’ he continued in a most dismal 
tone. ‘‘I’m sure to have a relapse, from 
sheer boredom. If Sir Anderson were 
here, I’m_ certain he’d introduce me. 
Couldn’t you imagine he has?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know 5 

‘*Please,’’ interrupted Everstone. 

‘*Well, Mr. Everstone,’’ she answered 
smiling, ‘‘it’s very unconventional. But 
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if by doing so I shall keep you out of an 
early grave, I will. I shall be on the 
pier this afternoon—at the band. Good- 


bye; and thanks so much for finding my 
book.”’ 

Seated near the band that afternoon, 
watching people of various classes in 
various states of nervousness putting 
forth on to the deep in still more various 
forms of craft, was Vera Tait. Seated at 
her side, with eyes for nothing but her 
beauty, was William Everstone. They 
did not talk much at first. The girl 


THE GIRI 


was perfectly content to gaze and gaze 


and gaze. After a time, however, she 
grew tired of her silence. Not that she 
talked even much then; but she set him 
talking, and proved a most interested 
and sympathetic listener. Everstone told 
her who he was; what he had seen and 
done; and, excepting one thing, what 
he hoped to do in the future. Indeed, 
she was so interested and so sympath- 
etic that only the greatest self-control 
enabled him to restrain himself from 
telling her that one thing also. 
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“I say, Miss Tait,’’ he remarked 
later—they had been discussing th« 
beauty or otherwise of certain names- 
‘“‘vou have, I see in the visitor’s list, 
what must be an almost unique speci- 
men up at your place. Miss Sally Yates, 
I mean.”’ 

**You don’t seem to like the name,’ 
observed Miss Tait. 

‘Like it!’’ he exploded. ‘‘Of all the 
common, low-class, hideous I'll bet 
you anything in the world she’s a great, 
fat, ugly, vulgar woman.’’ 


IN HIS DIRECTION. 


I've seen 
She isn't 


“Oh, I can't bet because 
her. But I should have won. 
a bit like that.’’ 

‘‘Well, who is she? She is'nt a lady, 
that I’ll swear.” 

‘*She’s a ballet-dancer by profession, 
I believe.’’ 

‘‘There, Miss Tait; didn’t | tell you 
so?’’ cried he, with all that triumphant 
air inseparable from the phrase. ‘‘I was 
certain no one with a name like that 
could be anything decent. A ballet- 
dancer! 
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Miss Tait 
vehemence. 


se 


smiled broadly at his 
You haven't a very good opinion of 
‘the profession’ then, Mr. Everstone?’’ 
she asked. 

“Some of the ‘stars’ are right 
enough, I daresay,’’ he answered. 
‘“Though I can’t speak from personal 
experience. But the rest i 

“Can you speak from personal ex- 
perience of them ?”’ 

“Well, no, Miss Tait. But I’ve heard 
and read more than enough.”’ 

“You shouldn’t believe all you hear 
and read. My experience is very dif- 
ferent.”’ 

‘““Your experience ?’’ exclaimed Ever- 
stone, in an incredulous tone. 

‘*Oh, I’ve met one or two—in connec- 
tion with a charity I was interested in. 
Then there’s Sally Yates. 
you, she isn’t 
imagine her.’”’ 

She paused. 





I can assure 
quite as bad as you 


Everstone did not say 


anything. Possibly he was just a little 
offended at the chaffing tone she had 
used. 


‘‘Then I suppose you wouldn’t care 
to meet any of them?’’ pursued Miss 
Tait. The subject appeared to interest 
her. 

**Rather not ** And he dilated at 
length upon his theories concerning 
class. Once, when he grew heated over 
his discourse, she broke into a delicious, 
little gurgle of laughter. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said, when he had ex- 
hausted his powers of adverse criticism, 
‘tas I said before, 1 don’t quite agree 
with you, though there may be some- 
thing in what you say. But we won't 
quarrel over it. And now I really must 
be going. It’s past tea-time. Thank 
you for a most enjoyable afternoon.”’ 

“‘The enjoyment and thanks are all 





on my side,’’ replied Everstone, with 
palpable sincerity. ‘‘I only hope I 
haven’t bored you with my views. May 


I see you home?”’ 
Ihe answer was in the affirmative. 
For the remainder of their stay 


William Everstone and Vera Tait were 
‘constantly together. 

It did not seem strange to Everstone 
that she should be about with him alone 
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so much, from the conventional point of 
view, that is to say. He never ceased to 
wonder how she could tolerate so much 
of his society undiluted. But then he 
was one of those men to whom every 
woman is an angel, ipso facto, till 
proved up to the hilt otherwise; in con- 
tra-distinction to that other class, who 
believe implicitly in Pope’s celebrated 
dictum. As such, he knew that any 
woman was safe from importunity with 
him; that, even if his ardent nature 
might lead him to make timid advances, 
the girl could check him with her little 
finger, should she so wish. 

One glorious evening they had 
strolled out along a cliff path after din- 
ner. 

A soft breeze, just sufficient to ruffle 
the surface of the sea, rustled among 
the broad-leafed shrubs that covered the 
cliff face. The path itself was shrouded 
with trees, and through their canopy the 
bright, summer moon with princely 
munificence splashed upon the gravel 
ever-changing diamonds of light. From 
far above came the strains of the prom- 
enade band; now rising high above the 
contending music of the breakers below, 
now dying sobbingly away to stifled 
silence. 

As they passed a secluded seat, set 
back somewhat from the path, Ever- 
stone suggested sitting down. 

For a while neither spoke. He slid 
his arm tentatively along the back of the 
seat behind Vera’s’ shoulders. It's 
gentle touch roused her from abstrac- 
tion. She started slightly and turned 
towards him. 

“l’m leaving here to-morrow,’’ 
said abruptly. 

‘‘But—you said—I mean—I thought 
you were staying ever so much longer,” 
stammered Everstone. ‘‘Why didn't 
you tell me before ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t want to spoil our last few 
days. We _ should always have been 
thinking of the parting — at least, | 
should. And that would have spoilt it 
all. It has been rather nice, hasn't it?”’ 
wistfully. 

‘*Nice? — nice!’’ he repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Why it’s been like a fortnight 
in paradise to me, Kiddie.’’ 


she 
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‘Then you really have enjoyed being 
here with me—poor little me—only for 
company ?’’ 
There was a tiny break in her voice. 
Everstone’s quick ear caught it. Bend- 


ing across, he looked suspiciously into 
His arm tightened round her 


her eyes. 
shoulders. 

‘“‘Why—why,’’ he drew a_ deep 
breath, ‘‘why, Kiddie, you’re crying.”’ 

‘‘Am I?’’ She tried to laugh. ‘‘Well, 
just the wee-est bit perhaps. 1 never 
like leaving someone who—who is my 
friend.’”’ 

Everstone drew her very close. 

‘*But it’s only for a short time,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I’m certain to meet your father 
again soon. And then I shall fish for 
an invitation in a most barefaced man- 
ner. I shall keep on hinting and hint- 
ing, till for very shame’s sake he’ll have 
to ask me.’”’ 

She was not to be consoled so easily. 

‘‘But I mightn’t be there, or ill, or 
something,’’ she replied. ‘‘Or perhaps 
by then you won't want to see me 
again,’’ miserably. 

‘‘Nonsense. Oh, Kiddie, don’t you 
know you’re the dearest, sweetest, 
neatest, tiniest, little girl ever sent on 
earth to plague Kiddie! May 
Pon ws 

Half an hour later 

‘*Hush!”’ said Vera. ‘‘Listen!’’ 

A deep, low-toned note gently brushed 
aside the silence of the night. It was 
the parish clock striking the hour. 

‘‘Ten,’’ said the girl, freeing herself 
reluctantly but definitely from Ever- 
stone’s embrace. ‘‘I must be going. | 
have to catch the 8.35 to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

“I'll be there to see you off.” 

‘‘No,”’ said she. ‘‘No, Bill, please 
don’t. I loathe a railway station good- 
bye. It’s always a sort of anti-climax. 
You get into the carriage after saying 
the real good-bye on the platform, and 
the one outside stands on the step — 
probably it’s raining and he’s getting 
wet and you both try hard to think 
of something to say. And neither can. 
And when the guard whistles you're 
both really glad. Promise me you won't. 
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It's so much nicer to say it out here in 
the moonlight. Promise!’’ 

‘Well, I'll write so that you get the 
letter as soon as you're home.”’ 

‘‘No, Bill,’’ she said again, and with 
an insistency he found it hard to under- 
stand. ‘‘No, you mustn’t do that either. 
Father might see it and ask whom it 
was from. And then | should get into 
trouble.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say that I mustn't 
write at all, Kiddie, ever?’’ he 
dismayed at the prospect. 

“Not till we know 
properly. You’ll try all 
then.”’ 


asked, 


other 
harder 


each 
the 


Everstone grumbled, but gave in on 
both points. After what nad happened, 
he would have assented to any whim of 
hers. They then returned, slowly and 
lingeringly, to her gate. Here Vera 
clung to him for one blissful second, 
pressing her lips to his almost with 
violence. She broke away. 

““Good-bve, 
pered. 

‘Sans adieux, Kiddie,”’ he called back. 

‘“Why, of course,"’ 
And laughed. 


dear heart,’’ she whis- 


she answered. 


ll. 


William Everstone was no waverer or 
laggard. When once he made up his 
mind, he acted upon it without delay. 

His senior partner, who had formerly 
experienced the greatest difficulty in 
getting his junior to do any of the firm’s 
work in Town at all, was now 
tounded by repeated offers on the part 
of his subordinate to relieve him of such 
work. And, of course, in these circum- 
stances Everstone received a fair share. 
Luckily for him, Sir Anderson and he 
happened to belong to the same club in 
London; and, what is more, Sir Ander- 
son could usually be found there between 
the hours of five and six. Between these 
hours Everstone haunted the club, 
whenever he had been able to rake up 
some London business. As we know, he 
was already acquainted with Sir Ander- 
son. Now, on every possible occasion, 
he thrust himself, unobtrusively, upon 
that gentleman’s notice. 

When Sir Anderson held forth to the 


as- 
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club at large upon some marvel of the 
moment (a thing he was extremely fond 
of doing), Everstone would be at hand 
to play admiring chorus. Indeed, more 
than once he had extricated Sir Ander- 
son, when the latter was being slowly 
strangled in a network of intricate de- 
tail, during the discussion of some sub- 
ject upon which his enthusiasm greatly 
exceeded his knowledge. At all times 
Everstone flattered the elder man skil- 
fully by extreme deference to his views 
and a manifest desire to hear them. 
This was not without its effect. Sir 
Anderson soon began to think that 
young Everstone was a very decent 
sort of boy; quite different to the 
average run of disrespectful youngsters 
—so prevalent nowadays—who thoughi 
they knew everything and a bit more, 
while their elders knew nothing or even 
less. Then the young lawyer asked Sir 
Anderson’s advice about th investment 
of a sum of money. Now, you may 
flatter a man for months about his 
appearance, his children or even his 
wife, and yet leave him totally unmoved. 
But ask him his advice concerning the 


investment of your money, and he is 
your friend for life. Sir Anderson 
thought deeply for a moment. He sug- 


gested that the subject was too serious 
aone for club discussion. Wouldn't 
Everstone come down, take pot luck, 
and stay the night at his house in Surrey 
the following Thursday, when they 
could talk over the matter at ease? 

He would. 

Everstone found a neat, one-horse 
brougham waiting for him the following 
Thursday, when he stepped out of the 
station. Sir Anderson’s house turned out 
to be quite close. Within ten minutes he 
was shaking hands with his host. 

‘“‘My daughter will be down in a 
minute,’’ Sir Anderson said. ‘‘She bus 
not made so speedy a recovery as we 
hoped, and is still rather weak.”’ 

Murmuring the conventional sym- 
pathies, Everstone strained his ears in 
the direction of the door, his heart beat- 
ing madly. There was a step outside. 
The handle turned. He took a quick, 
involuntary pace forward. 

The door opened. 
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He stopped still, a look of blank sur- 
prise slowly overspreading his face. The 
lady who had entered was tall, fair, with 
aquiline features and a slight limp; the 


very antithesis of his Kiddie. Dimly, as 
from a distance, he heard Sir Anderson 
speaking. z 

“My daughter Vera — Mr. Ever- 
stone.”’ 

‘*But—she’s—oh, but —— ’’ stam- 
mered Everstone; then,  recollecting 
where he was and what he had been 


about to say, he bit off the words 
that came tumbling out. 

‘*Excuse my surprise, Miss Tait,’’ he 
continued, lying fluently as he took her 
hand. ‘*But you are so marvellously 
like a very old friend of mine that for 
the moment I quite thought Si 

Miss Tait accepted the explanation as 
perfectly natural. The three then moved 
in to dinner. 





The meal was a nightmare to Ever- 
stone. Forced to maintain some show 
of interest in the conversation, yet his 
mind refused to concern itself with 
ought but the girl he had met at Salt- 
bay. He positively trembled with anger. 
‘‘How dared she deceive him? How 
dared she?’’ his brain kept repeating. 
‘““Who was she? Why had she used 
Miss Tait’s name?’’ Then again the 
gust of rage—‘‘How dared she deceive 
him ?’’ He determined to try and find out 
from Miss Tait if she had been at Salt- 
bay at all. Late in the evening, while Sir 
Anderson indulged in forty winks, he did 
so. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Miss Tait, in reply 
to his question; ‘‘l know Saltbay well. 
In fact, I was down there for two 
months at the end of last summer. I’d 
been ill, you know; and was convales- 
cing there with a nurse to take care of 


” 


me. 

‘*‘Where were you staying, Miss Tait? 
I was at Saltbay myself about that 
time, but I don’t remember seeing you."’ 

‘Oh, I did not go out at all for the 
first month, Mr. Everstone. So you 
wouldn’t have if you were there then. 
I stayed at 13, Duchess Crescent.’’ 

‘‘Was there a little, dark girl, with 
big, grey eyes, there at the same time?”’ 
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he asked, his 
cealed. 

‘**So there was. 
know her, Mr. Everstone?”’ 

‘I know something of 
answered evasively. 
was her name?’’ 

‘Sally Yates, her name was. | used 
to lend her books. She was a nice little 
thing. A dancer, wasn’t she? I think 


I , 


eagerness barely con- 


How funny! Do you 


her,” he 
‘*Let me see, what 


ly; \ Y 


h i yp 


~ 
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diatribes 
’" to her, a 


pompous against ‘* the pro- 
fession member of it. He 
squirmed inwardly at the thought ol 
some of the things he had said. 

Should he search for her? Inclination 
said yes. In spite of her deceit, he knew 
he loved her, was longing to see her 
again. . But then his family! He 
could vividly picture the and 
words that would greet him, should he 
bring home a ballet-dancer bride. 


faces 


James Waan 


THE CABBY WHIPPED UP HIS HORSE. 


Here Sir Anderson awoke. He apolo- 
gised, and the 
general. 

It was a great relief to Everstone 
when the household retired for the 
night. Drawing up an arm-chair before 
the fire in his bed room, he sat down 
and carefully considered the whole mat- 
ter. 

So she was Sally Yates. How she 
must have laughed in her sleeve at his 


conversation became 


Again, his mind, as opposed to his 
heart, wholly against it. Here- 
ditary instincts, early training, opinions 
imbued during school and University 
life, all held out a warning hand. Why, 
he could not even mention her name 
without a mental shudder 

her relations — people in that position 
always had thousands of them—prob- 
ably they would be an excess-of-beer- 
and-gin-drinking, quarrelsome crowd. 


was 
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Hangers-on. 
of them. . 
This last consideration 
better instincts. 
fleeting 
stood. 





Possibly gaol birds, some 


overbore his 
He decided to let the 
acquaintance bide where it 


It was a very quiet, serious man who 
returned to his native town the next 


morning. And as day followed day the 
quietness and seriousness continued, 
much to the surprise of that town. 


People began to talk. Fingers were 
pointed first at this local maiden then 
at that one, as a possible cause of such 
unwonted gravity on the part of their 
most eligible young man. But the 
maidens, though they would have given 
their eyes to have been able to blush 
consciously, had to acknowledge that 
they were as much in the dark as the 
rest. 

As for Everstone, though his friends 
‘*rotted’’ him unmercifully, no amount 
of ‘‘rotting’’ could draw forth any 
reason for the marked change in his 
manner. However, it gradually wore 
off. In time he became to some extent 
as he had been; never quite. Observant 
people remarked that, while William 
Everstone had lost much of his fun, he 
had also lost all of his cubbishness. 


Ill. 


One afternoon the following February 
Everstone found himself in London with 
his work already finished. As he won- 
dered what he should do with himself 
till his train went, he suddenly remem- 
bered having heard that the comic man 
in the pantomime at the Albion was ex- 
tremely good. As a rule he did not care 
much either for pantomimes or for comic 
men ; but that day he felt ‘‘fed up’’ with 
life in general and himself in particular. 
A laugh, he thought, would do him 
good. 

The comedian had not been over- 
rated. Soon Everstone, much to his own 
surprise, was laughing more heartily 
than he had done for months. When 
at last the comedian left the stage, the 
orchestra struck up a lively air. Eight 
short-skirted ballet-dancers appeared 
from the wings. 
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His heart gave one huge leap, then 
ceased beating. The third girl from the 
right was Sally Yates, or Kiddie, as he 
still called her in his own mind. 

All his good and worldly resolutions 
went by the board that instant. To see 
her, to speak to her again, became now 
his one and only aim. 

Then inevitably arose the tormenting 
thought: Suppose she did not want to 
see him, and would not? He could not 
get away from the fact that he had 
treated her badly, even allowing for her 
duplicity, for which, after all, she might 
have some excuse. Had he, as soon as 
he knew she was Sally Yates, at once 
started off in search of her? Had it not 
been for this chance meeting, would he 
have stirred a step with the object of 
seeing her again? He clenched his teeth 
and gripped the arms of his stall. She 
should listen to him, he swore. Even if 
he had to carry her off by force to obtain 
the interview, and little as he deserved 
any consideration at her hands. 

The comedian re-appeared to crack 
more jokes and sing more funny songs. 
Everstone, who had been so amused 
before, now thought savagely what a 
fool the man was, standing up there and 
grinning like an ape. He was feeling 
madly jealous of everybody. Contem- 
plation of the possibility that this man- 
to say nothing about the other males in 
the company—might have been making 
love to his Kiddie nearly drove him dis- 
tracted. 

His Kiddie. How nice it sounded! 

Then a certain proverb concerning the 
hatching of chickens thrust itself upon 
his musings. Stifling down all emotional 
raptures, he sat there, utterly oblivious 
to all that was going on around him, 
and calmly formulated his plan of cam- 
paign. 

As a- result of this deep cogitation, 
he left the theatre during the interval 
before the last act. The first thing to be 
done was to charter a cab. Not a taxi, 
he decided, they were too dirty and 
smelly ; besides, one could hardly hear 
oneself speak in them. A_ hansom 
would fit the occasion best — a smart, 
well-kept hansom. After lengthy 
search such a was forthcoming, 


one 
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driven by a cheery, red-faced cabman of 
the old school, who winked knowingly at 
a passing "bus driver on receiving his 
instructions—‘‘Albion Theatre, stage 
door.”’ 

On arriving there, Everstone told the 
man to wait; then sprang out and 
lounged up and down the pavement out- 
side. Happily his wait was short. Soon 
the spring door began to swing briskly 
on its hinges, emitting an almost con- 
tinuous stream of men and women. This 
stream had begun to thin before she 
appeared, a trim, neat figure in grey, 
standing out conspicuously amid the 
more pretentious costumes of her fel- 
lows. 

Everstone lifted his hat and stepped 
up to her. 

‘*Good-afternoon, 
said. 

The girl went deathly white. For a 
moment he thought she was going to 
faint. With a visible effort, however, 
she got control of herself and faced 
him. He could not but admire her 


Miss Yates,’’ he 


courage. 
“I’m afraid you have the advantage 


” 


of me,” she said, moistening her lips. 
‘I don’t remember i 

Everstone cut her short. 

‘I have a right, I think, to an explan- 
ation. There is a cab here waiting for 
me. Will you come for a short drive? 
If you refuse, I shall do my best to make 
you.” 

The series of short sentences shot 
from his lips, staccato, like the ex- 
plosions of crackers from a Jack-in-the- 
Box firework. The girl glanced up at 
him. His face looked set and determined. 
There was every indication that he 
meant what he said. Well she knew 
that, if an average Englishman is pre- 
pared to risk a scene in public to gain 
some object, it is useless to resist. If he 
will risk a scene, he will certainly stop 
at nothing else. 

““Very well,’’ she assented faintly. 
“‘But do not keep me long. I have an 
engagement.”’ 

He handed her into the cab. 

‘“‘Drive down to the Embankment, 
then up and down it till I tell you to 
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stop,’’ he said to the man, giving the 
first place that came into his mind. Then 
he jumped in. 

The cabby whipped up his horse. 
said nothing on receiving these some- 
what unusual instructions. Probably, 
though, he resembled the parrot. 

Dusk was falling over the noisy city 
as they sped along. Out of the bustle 
of Trafalgar Square the cab turned into 
the comparative quiet of Northumber- 
land Avenue, and so on to the Embank- 
ment. The dying glows of a yellow 
sky, mirrored on the brown’ waters, 
still fought for mastery with the re- 
flections of the newly-lighted street 
lamps and cars; retreating, but bravely 
contesting every inch of the way. The 
cloop-cloop of the horse’s hoofs on the 
road rang out musically in the frosty 
air, raising ringing, iron-sounding 
echoes, like blacksmith’s sledges on an 
anvil. 


He 


Everstone leaned back comfortably 
against the cushions; half turned to- 
wards his adversary in the coming 
battle; then fired the first shot. 

‘‘Well, Miss Yates,’’ said he, sternly 
and harshly; ‘‘I shall be glad to hear 
the explanation of your masquerade last 
summer. Why did you use Miss Tait’s 
name?” 

The girl shrank away from him as far 
as the the would 
permit. 


side of hansom 

‘Is that all you brought me _ here 
for?’’ she asked miserably. ‘‘Last sum- 
mer is dead. And all connected with it. 
You have no _ right to question me 
now.”’ 

“No right. No right! Do you re- 
member a certain moon-light evening 
on the cliffs = 

‘“‘Stop,’’ she interrupted hurriedly, 
an expression of deep distress crossing 
her face. ‘‘Please stop. If you want 
and demand an explanation, I suppose 
I must give you one. Do you persist 
in asking for one?”’ 

‘‘] prefer your first word. 
one.”’ 

There was no sign of mercy in the 
man’s grim face; no sign of the riotous 
joy that seethed within him at her near- 


I demand 
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ness. She began in her low, soft voice, 
playing nervously with a tassel on her 
umbrella the while. 

“I noticed you first the day you 
passed me on the pier—you remember ? 
Then I noticed that you—you seemed 
to be a good deal near where | was; 
and that you seemed—that is, you were 
often looking my way. I—I liked your 
face. And I thought you—you—well, 
admired me a little. I was so lonely 
there — so very, very lonely. And 
I hoped you would speak to me. 
But you were too much of a gentleman 
to accost a girl. Then I left that book 
on the sands——’’ 

‘‘On purpose ?’’ relentlessly. 

She blushed. 

‘*Yes,’’ she whispered. ‘‘On _ pur- 
pose. Then you called me Miss Tait, 
and spoke of my father. I could not 
help laughing. It was so funny. You 
never knew a father—I am a 
foundling. Then I saw my chance. I 
knew Miss Tait never went out—she 
was much too ill. I would pretend to 
be her for a little while—only a little 
while—till I really knew you. Then 1 
would tell you.”’ 

““Why didn’t you?” 

‘‘Don’t you remember what you said 
that afternoon? About actresses in 
general and Sally Yates especially ? How 
could I after that?’’ 

Everstone winced. No trace of accu- 
sation tinged the soft voice, only hope- 
less resignation. 

“Still I don’t see why you should 
have gone so far just to know me.”’ 

““Oh, can’t you understand? Can’t 
you understand what it is to a girl like 
me to be with a man like you?’’—Again 
he winced — ‘‘With the men I have 
known, one has always to be_ on the 
watch—ever on the defensive. Can’t 
you see how grand it was for me to be 
with a real gentleman?’? — For the 
third time Everstone winced—‘‘One I 
could trust. One who would never, | 
knew, take an unfair advantage of 


> 


me. 


see, I 








She paused. 
‘*Is that all?’’ he asked. 
‘*That is all. 


Except that | am sorry 
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—very sorry — 
possibly say.”’ 

‘“‘Sorry you deceived me, or that you 
ever knew me?’’ 


more sorry than I can 


‘*Need you ask that?’? There seemed 
to be something in her throat, for her 
voice was thick. As Everstone did not 
press his question, she said no more; 
but sat quiet, quivering in anticipation 


of the wrathful condemnation to fol- 
low. 
None came. He, too, remained 


silent for a while. When he did speak, 
his voice was less harsh, more gentle, 
than before. 

‘*T have accused you,’’ said he. ‘‘You 
have confessed. And confession in your 
case is absolution. May it be so in 
mine! Now accuse me.’’ 

The girl gasped audibly. 

‘*Accuse you? Why should 1? What 
have I to accuse you of?’’ she asked, 
awkwardly but sincerely. 

‘‘No? Then I must be my own ac- 
cuser.”’ 

She was lost in wonder. The man 
who could arraign her for her offences 
she had known at Saltbay; but the 
man who could sit in judgment on his 
own sins she did not recognise. 

‘*William Everstone,’’ he went on, 
‘‘you are a most disgusting snob. And 
your conceit is unbearable. What 
right has one man — worse still, im- 
mature boy — to criticize any class of 
people? Much less a class about which 
he knows absolutely nothing. But that, 
though bad enough, is not all. There 
is yet a graver charge against you. 
You are an unspeakable cad. You see 
much of a girl; make violent love to 
her; then when you discover that she 
is an actress, calmly throw her over. 
Though — and mark this particularly, 
William Everstone—though you were 
conceited fool enough to imagine she 
cared for you.”’ 

The girl stirred uneasily at his side. 

‘‘However,’’ he continued, not 
noticing or not heeding her embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘I feel sure Miss Yates will for- 
give you——” 

She murmured something 
‘nothing to forgive.’’ 
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7 Not because you deserve for- 
giveness in any way, but because of the 
natural sweetness of her disposition. 
And because, in spite of your caddish 
behaviour and the inherent defects of 
your nature, she—loves—you—still.”’ 

He paused between, and accentuated, 
each of the last four words, till they 
sounded like the statement of some in- 
controvertible, scientific fact by an 
eminent, scientific professor. The 
girl, taken by surprise, flamed a deep 
red. 

“I do not!’’ she cried, every woman's 
instinct outraged by his calm assertion. 
**You do.”’ 
They faced 
almost endless 


each other. For one 
second envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness hung 
like a thundercloud over their heads. 
Then Everstone’s expression changed. 
Humble entreaty swept from his face 
every trace of mastery. He held out his 
arms and said but one word,— ‘‘Kid- 
die !”’ 

Her defences melted away. 
throaty sound, half laugh, 


With a 
half sob, 
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regardless of conventionalities and the 
passers-by, she flung her tiny self at 
him and was hungrily caught. 

At this point the cabby, who had now 
driven some half-a-dozen times up and 
down the Embankment, and imagined 
he saw a policeman watching this pro- 
ceeding with suspicion (maybe a wish 
was father to the thought, for the 
scenery had begun to pall), opened the 
trap with a view to eliciting further in- 
structions. As he afterwards put it— 
‘‘Me fares were that cluss t’gether I 
couldn’t tell t’other fr’m  which.”’ 
While a soft and sibilant sound floated 
up to his ears through the small aper- 
ture. 

He gently closed the trap. 

‘‘Well, I’m jiggered,’’ he whispered 
softly, glancing round at everybody, 
including the suspicious policeman, 
with amazed but large-hearted and de- 
lighted geniality. ‘*W ell—I’m—jig- 
gered.’”’ 

And there was a_ world of fatherly 
blessing for the two inside contained in 
his every word. 


Love’s Flame. 
By Kate Y. 


Moore. 


Within the altar of my heart 
There burns a flame so purely bright, 
That all Life’s darkness melts apart 
Before its soft and tender light. 


If one I love shall enter there 
My flame its ruddiest beams will 


throw, 


And all its richest radiance spare 
To bathe Him in its generous glow. 


If He come not! 


No alien hand 


Shall fan the flame that leapt for One ; 
And though with paler light it gleams, 
It will not die till life be done. 





THE DICKENS CENTENARY. 


About Charles Dickens: The Man and His Work. 


BY WALTER DEXTER. 


EXT month celebrates the 
N hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Charles Dickens, and 
although almost forty-two years have 
passed since his death, the characters 
of Mr. Pickwick, Dan’el Peggotty, Mr. 
Micawber, Captain Cuttle, Sidney Car- 
ton, Little Nell, Tiny Tim, Major Bag- 
stock, and a host of others, are still 
endeared to us and 
known by us famil- 
iarly, while the 
books of which they 
form a part are at 
this time read by 
larger numbers of 
people than ever. 
Not only are they 
read, but they are 
read again and 
again, such is the 
charm of the master 
of human nature, the 
lord of laughter and 
of tears. 

Charles Dickens 
was born at Ports- 
mouth on the seventh 
of February, 1812. 
The birthplace in 
Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth, is still 
standing, and is the 
property of the Cor- 
poration, who have 
housed in it an in- 
teresting Museum. 

When young Charles was two, the 
family left Portsmouth for London, and 
it is a remarkable thing to note that, 
although of so young an age, this child, 
who some quarter of a century later was 
destined to take the world by storm by 
reason of his remarkable insight into 
character, should even then have begun 
to notice his surroundings. 

Dickens left Portsmouth when he was 
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DICKENS IN 1839. 
From the Painting by Dan Maclise, R.A. 


two years of age, and as a proof of the 
above-mentioned characteristic we quote 
from Forster’s life. ‘‘He was carried 
from the garden (of the house at Land- 
port) one day to see the soldiers exercise ; 
and I perfectly recollect that on our 
being at Portsmouth together while he 
was writing ‘ Nickleby,’ he recognised 
the exact shape of the military parade 
seen by him as a very 
infant on the same 
spot a quarter of a 
century before.’ 


At the age of three 
young Dickens came 
to live at Chatham, 
and we now come to 
the great fascination 
which this part of 
the country had for 
him, and which was 
with him until his 
death. No town, 
save perhaps London 
itself, was more 
often written about 
by Dickens than Ro- 
chester, the town ad- 
jacent to Chatham, 
and there was no 
place he loved more 
than the quaint house 
at Gad’s Hill, just 
out of Rochester, on 
the London Road. 
This house attracted 
his attention before 
he was five years of age. At the age 
of forty-four he purchased it; and he 
died there on June goth, 1870. His 
daughter Mamie thus speaks of her 
father’s love for Gad’s Hill Place. 

‘*As a little fellow he had a wonderful 
liking and admiration for the house, 
and it was, to him, like no other house 
he had ever seen. He would walk up 
and down before it with his father, 
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gazing at it with delight, and the latter 
would tell kim that perhaps, if he worked 
hard, was industrious, and grew up to 
be a good man, he might some day 
come to live in that very house. His 
love for this place went through his 
whole life, and was with him until his 
death.”’ 

Dickens himself confirmed this by 
picture he drew in «a 
comparatively little 
read chapter of ‘‘un- 
commercial’’ travels, 
entitled ‘‘Travelling 
Abroad.” He 
imagines himself on 
the road to Canter- 
bury and nearing Ro- 
chester. ‘‘So smooth 
was the old _ high 
road,’ he writes, 
‘“‘and so fresh were 
the horses, and so 
fast went I, that it was 
midway between 
Gravesend and _ Ro- 
chester, and the 
widening river was 
bearing the — ships, 
white-sailed or black- 
smoked, out to sea, 
when I noticed by the 
wayside a very queer 
small boy. 

“*Halloa!’ said | 
to the very queer 
small boy; ‘where do 
you live?’ 

ea 
said he. 

‘**What do you do 
there?’ says I. 

***T go to school,’ 
says he. 

“I took him up in 
a moment, and we 
went on. Presently 
the very queer small boy says: 

‘**This is Gad’s Hill we are coming 
to, where Falstaff went out to rob those 
travellers and ran away.’ 

‘**You know something about Fal- 
staff, eh?’ said I. 

‘***All about him,’ said the very queer 





Chatham,’ 
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small boy. 1 am old—I am nine— 
and I read all sorts of books. But do 
let us stop at the top of the hill, and 
look at the house there, if you please.’ 

‘**You admire that house?’ said I. 

‘* ‘Bless you, sir,’ said the very queer 
small boy, ‘when | was not more than 
half as old as nine, it used to be a 
treat for me to be brought to look at 


The Author 


BIRTHPLACE OF CHARLES DICKENS IN COMMERCIAL 


ROAD. PORTSMOUTH 


it. And ever since | can recollect, my 
father, seeing me so fond of it, has said 
to me, if you were to be very persevering 
and were to work kard, you might some 
day come to live in it. Though that’s 
impossible!’ said the very queer small 
boy, drawing a long breath, and now 
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staring at the house out of the window 
with all his might. 

‘‘] was rather amazed to be told 
this by the queer small boy, for that 
house happens to be my house, and | 
have reason to believe that what he said 
was true.’’ 

This is indeed a pretty picture; the 
idea of Dickens meeting himself when 
a boy is wonderfully conceived. The 
‘‘very queer small boy’’ was young 
Charles, and the house was Gad’s Hill 
Place, in which he spent so many years 
of his fame and in which he died. It 
stands back from the main road, almost 
hidden from view by a high fence sur- 
rounding it, but there it is to-day, pretty 
much the same as when he occupied it. 

The books of his childhood were the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,’’ ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ ‘‘The Arabian Nights,’’ ‘‘Don 
Quixote,’’ ‘‘Roderick Random,’’ and 
‘Peregrine Pickle.’’ He read those 
books so carefully that at times he 
imagined himself to be the heroes of 
them. ‘‘I have been Tom Jones for 
a week together,’”’ he says. ‘‘I have 


sustained my own idea of Roderick Ran- 


dom for a month at a stretch, I verily 
believe.” He continues to tell how 
that, while the boys were playing in the 
churchyard, he would be sitting ‘‘on 
the bed reading as if for life. Every 
barn in the neighbourhood, every foot 
of the churchyard, had some association 
of its own, and, in my mind, was con- 
nected with these books, and stood for 
some locality made famous in them. | 
have seen Tom Pipes go climbing up 
the church steeple. 1 have watched 
Strap, with the knapsack on his back, 
stopping to rest himself on the wicket 
gate; and I know that Commodore 
Trunion held that club with Mr. Pickle 
in the parlour of our little village ale- 
house.”’ 

Being such a reader, such a thinker, 
and such a romancer, is it at all wonder- 
ful that at a very early age we should 
find young Charles writing stories for 
the benefit of his youthful companions? 

Thus, as a boy, Dickens used to in- 
vest the dull things of life with a real 
and living interest, and connect the 
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buildings about him with the characters 
and doings in the books he used to read. 
When he came to write books later on, 
he again invested these very buildings 
with a life that was so real that 
thousands of people visit Rochester and 
the surrounding country, not to see its 
quaint old Higk Street, its fine 
Cathedral, or its historic Castle, but to 
see the hotel where Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends stayed and met with many 
adventures; to see the house in which 
the eccentric Miss Havisham lived; to 
see the Town Hall, where Pip was 
bound prentice to his brother; to see 
the housé of the ‘‘Seven Poor Travel- 
lers,’’ and many more which have an 
association with Dickens and his works. 

No inn in the kingdom enjoys such a 
curious literary popularity as the Bull 
at Rochester. Many people will point 
out an inn or a house where some great 
person has resided, but kere we have 
an inn in which only a fictitious char- 
acter stayed on one or two occasions, 
and that fact has made it world-famous. 
So great a personage as Queen Victoria 
stopped one night at the Bull, but the 
Bull is not famed for that, and, although 
the room in which she actually did sleep 
is shown to the visitors, those who pass 
that way ask to see the room occupied 
by Mr. Pickwick, and those in which 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Tupman slept, 
and strange to say they are shown to 
them! If you should wander that way 
you will find that Mr. Pickwick slept 
in No. 11, Mr. Winkle in No. 19, and 
Mr. Tupman in No. 13, the room 
occupied by Queen Victoria some years 
later. 


Here, then, at Chatham and Roches- 
ter, which, although two towns, are 
really both one (for, as Dickens has said 
in one of his Christmas stories, ‘‘If any- 
body knows to a nicety where Rochester 
begins and Chatham ends it is more than 
I do.’’)—here, then, at the early age of 
from four to nine years he began ‘‘to 
peep about with interest and wonder,”’ 
storing up the knowledge he thus ob- 
tained for future use. Here he exercised 
his keen powers of observation, keener 
then than at any other period of his 
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life, with the result that we find these 
glimpses of his childhood permeating 
his books, from his earliest sketches, 
through the immortal ‘‘ Pickwick’’ to his 
very last book ‘‘Edwin Drood,’’ the 
book he left unfinished one bright June 
day, when his pen was laid aside for 
ever. 

In one of his ‘‘uncommercial’’ travels 
we find him ‘‘rambling 
scenes among which his 
were spent.”’ 


about the 
earliest days 
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“belonged to a Town Hall 5 yes 
‘‘a mean little brick heap, like a de- 
‘““mented chapel, with a few yawning 
“persons in leather gaiters, and in the 
‘last extremity for something to do, 
‘“‘lounging at the door with their hands 
‘‘in their pockets, and calling them- 
“selves a Corn Exchange! 

‘It belonged to a Town Hall; the 
‘edifice used in those days appeared 
‘“‘to me so glorious a structure, that I 
‘“‘had set it up in my mind as the model 
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WHERE DICKENS LODGED WHILE HE WORKED 


IN THE BLACKING FACTORY. 


‘Of course,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the town had 
‘‘shrunk fearfully since I was a child 
“there. I had entertained the impres- 
‘*sion that the High Street was at least 
‘fas wide as Regent Street, London, or 
“the Italian Boulevard at Paris. I 
“found it little better than a lane. 
‘*There was a public clock in it, which 
“I had supposed to be the finest clock 
‘fin the world; whereas it now turned 
‘fout to be as inexpressive, moonfaced, 
‘fand weak a clock as ever I saw. It 


‘‘on which the Genii of the lamp built 
‘‘the Palace of Aladdin.”’ 

So were many of his boyish dreams 
shattered, but we read in conclusion. 

‘‘Ah, who was I that I should quarrel 
‘“‘with the town for being changed to 
‘‘me when I had come back so changed 
“*to it.” 

Dickens’s earliest teaching, like David 
Copperfield’s, was received at his 
mother’s knee. 

‘I faintly remember her teaching me 
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the alphabet; and when I look upon 
the fat black letters in the primer, the 
puzzling novelty of their shapes and the 
easy good nature of O and S always 
seem to present themselves before me 
as they used to do.’’ 

Dickens’s biographer writes that 
Dickens himself told him of this five 
years before the words were put into 
the mouth of David Copperfield. 

Later ke, and his sister Fanny, went 
to school in Rome Place close by his 
home, and all his school-fellows and 
playmates were one by one put into the 
sketches which he wrote in later years 
under the pen name of ‘‘Boz.”’ 

Here he used to amuse his friends 
with recitations at Christmas time; he 
even wrote a play and acted in it him- 
self. When Charles was nine the 
family moved into a smaller house in 
Chatham, next to a chapel, where they 
lived for about a year and a half. Dur- 
ing that time he went to a better school 
kept by a Mr. Giles, who took a great 
interest in the boy. 

Within a few months, the father ob- 
tained a position in London, whither 
the Dickens family moved their home. 

The first London house of the Dickens 
family was at 16, Bayham Street, Cam- 
den Town, a poor house indeed, for 
the family was in low water. 


Young Charles was put to sleep in 
a little attic on the top staircase. 


From thence they removed to 4 Gower 
Street, N., where Mrs. Dickens, just 
like Mrs. Micawber, kept a boarding 
school for young ladies, but as Dickens 
says ‘‘I never found that any young 
‘‘ladies had ever been to school there, 
‘“‘or that any young lady ever came or 
‘‘proposed to come, or that any prepara- 
‘‘tions were ever made to receive any 
‘*young lady!’’ 

But we know that young Charles dis- 
tributed bills at the various houses, set- 
ting forth the superior advantages of 
the seminary. 

Things went from bad to worse; the 
father was arrested for debt and taken 
to the Marshalsea. 

Before ke took leave of his son he 
gare him some wholesome advice. 
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‘*And he told me, I remember, to take 
‘‘warning by the Marshalsea, and to ob- 
‘“‘serve that if a man had £20 a year 
‘‘and spent £19 19s. 6d. he would be 
‘happy; but that a shilling spent the 
‘‘other way would make kim wretched.” 

This, it will be 
one of the famous sayings of 
Micawber, who has, by many, 
likened to Dickens’s father. 


remembered, was 
Mr. 


been 


The period of his life we have now 
to deal with, immediately after his com- 
ing to London at the age of eleven, is 
fraught with the deepest misery to the 
young boy. In after years ke never 
referred to it even to his most intimate 
friends, and it was not until his death 
that the real facts became known, al- 
though many of them had appeared as 
fiction in ‘‘David Copperfield.”’ 


It was about this time that Charles 
Dickens obtained employment at the 
Blacking Factory just off the Strand, 
through the aid of a relative who had 
an interest in the business. 


Here he covered the tops of blacking 
pots, just as did ‘‘David Copperfield.’ 
His companions were Bob Fagin and 
Poll Green, whose names were handed 
down to immortality several years later, 
the former as the Jew in ‘Oliver 
Twist,’’ the latter as Poll Sweedlepipe 
in ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ Here he 
was neglected and hopeless, working 
at a poor business quite unbefitting his 
intellect and station. 

‘‘The deep remembrance of the sense 

‘| kad of being utterly without hope 
‘‘now, of the shame I felt of my posi- 
‘tion, of the misery it was to my young 
‘*heart to believe that day by day what 
‘“T had learned and thought and 
‘delighted in, and raised my fancy and 
‘‘emulation up by, would pass away 
‘from me little by little, never to be 
‘‘brought back any more, cannot be 
“‘written. As often as Mick Walker 
‘‘went away in the course of that fore- 
‘‘noon I mingled my tears with the 
‘‘water in which I was washing the 
‘‘bottles, and sobbed as if there were a 
‘flaw in my own breast, and it were 
‘in danger of bursting. 
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‘*| know that I worked from morning 
‘‘to night with common men and boys, 
‘ta shabby child: I know that I tried, 
‘but ineffectually, not to anticipate my 
‘‘money, and make it last through the 
‘*week. I know I have lounged 
‘through the streets insufficiently and 
‘‘unsatisfactorily fed. I know that, 
‘‘but for the mercy of God I might 
‘‘easily have been, , 
‘for any care that 
‘‘was taken of me, 
‘*a little robber or 
‘fa little vaga- 
**bond.”’ 

This association 
with the blacking | 
factory affected 
Dickens in later 
years. He would] 
always pass a9 
rival establish- ¥ 
ment in the Strand 
on the other side 
of the way, as a 
certain smell of 
cement on the 
corks reminded 
him of what he 
had once done. 

It was in Lant 
Street in the Boro’ 
that Dickens lived 
for some _ time 
when working at 
the blacking fac- 
tory, and while 
his father was in 
the Marshalsea. 

“*A back attic 
‘‘was found for 
‘*me at the house 
‘‘of an insolvent 
“court agent, who 
‘lived in Lant 
‘Street in the 
‘Boro’, where Bob Sawyer lodged many 
‘years afterwards. A bed and bedding 
““were sent over for me and made up on 
“‘the floor. The little window had a 
‘‘pleasant prospect of a timberyard, and 
‘“‘when I took possession of my new 
‘““abode, I thought it was a para- 
**dise.’’ 

His connection with the Marskalsea 
served him in good stead, for not only 
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do we read of it occasionally in Pick- 
wick, but in Little Dorrit it is the chief 
centre of interest for a considerable por- 
tion of the book. 

The Marshalsea is gone now, but a 
wall remains on which a tablet has been 
placed to connect Dickens with the 
place. 

The reader will notice the spot is 

- recorded as hav- 
ing been made 
famous by 
Charles Dickens, 
not because it is 
the site of a fa- 
mous old 
debtors’ prison! 

Streets 
by are 
Dorrit 
Clenham 
and 
Street, 
Dickens's 
acters. 

‘* Thirty years 


neat 
called 
Street, 
Street, 
Quilp 
after 
char- 


bingle said. I know better. ‘* ago there stood 


- ‘““a few doors 

“short of St 

“George's 

‘*Church in the 

“Bore’ of 

‘* Southwark, on 

* the left-hand 

* side of the way 

‘going _south- 

‘ward, the Mar- 

‘*shalsea Prison. 

‘It had stood 

‘* there many 

‘years before, 

‘* and it remained 

** there some 

** years after- 

wards: but t 

“is gone now, 

‘* and the world is none the worse with- 
‘out it.”’ 

Little Dorrit was born in the Mar- 
shalsea: she was christened at the ad- 
jacent church, and when brigkter days 
shone on the family she married there. 
She also had a curious adventure re- 
lating to a “‘ party ’’—a fictitious party, 
when she got locked out of the Marshal- 
sea, and slept in the vestry the night. 


““THE CRICKET 
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It was the church keeper that re- 
marked to the company after the 
wedding : 

‘This young lady is one of our curi- 
‘‘osities, she has now come to the 3rd 
‘‘vol. of our registers. Her birth is 
‘tin what I call the first vol.; she lay 
‘‘asleep on this very floor with her pretty 
‘*head on wkat I call the second vol., 
‘‘and she is now writing her little name 
‘fas a bride in what I call the third 
“on.” 

This unhappy portion of Dickens’s 
early life came to an end soon. In 1824 
brighter days dawned on him; his 
father came into some money, paid his 
debts and took a house in 29, Johnson 
Street, Somers Town, now marked by 
the L.C.C. tablet. 


Young Charles left the blacking 
factory and went te school at Welling- 
ton House Academy in Hampstead 
Road, the undoubted original of Salem 
House in ‘‘David Copperfield.”’ 

Three years later he became clerk to 
a solicitor (in Raymond Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn) at 13s. 6d. per week, and 
gained a knowledge of law and lawyers 
which served him in good stead for 
many delightful characters in kis books. 

His father was already a reporter on 
‘‘The Morning Herald,’’ and Charles 
Dickens learnt shorthand, and at 19 be- 
came reporter on ‘‘The True Sun,”’ 
‘*Mirror of Parliament,’’ and ‘‘Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’’ earning at. 23 the 
reputation of being one of the best re- 
porters of the day. In all probability 
it was his first success at journalism 
that kept Dickens from becoming an 
actor, for just before these newspaper 
engagements, he found much _allure- 
ment on the stage, and, indeed, once 
made an offer of himself to the elder 
Mathews at Covent Garden, and actu- 
ally had an appointment made to show 
his abilities to that distinguished actor 
and to Kemble, but, owing to indis- 
position, he kad to postpone his visit 
for another occasion, which never came. 
His liking for the stage, however, stuck 
to him throughout life, and he not only 
wrote much for amateur theatricals, but 
was always a most brilliant performer 
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himself, touring the country with Wilkie 
Collins and others, and playing old 
English comedy for the benefit of 
poorer brethren in literature and art. 

Of his nom de plume ‘‘Boz’’—he has 
told us: 

‘**Boz,’ my signature in the -Morn- 
‘ting Chronicle, and in the old 
‘‘Monthly Magazine, was the nickname 
‘‘of a pet-child, a younger brother, 
‘‘whom I dubbed Moses, in honour of 
‘the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ ; which, being 
‘“‘facetiously pronounced through the 
‘‘nose, became Boses, and, being 
‘*shortened, became Boz. Boz was a 
‘very familiar household word to me, 
‘“‘long before I was an author, and so 
‘‘I came to adopt it.”’ 

His first contribution was a paper in 
the ‘‘Sketches,’’ called ‘‘Mr. Minns and 
His Cousin.’’ Dropped stealthily one 
evening. at twilight, with fear and 
trembling, into a dark letter box, in a 
dark office, up a dark court in Fleet 
Street, it appeared in all the glory of 
print; on which occasion, he tells us, 
“‘I walked down to Westminster Hall, 
‘fand turned into it for half an hour, 
‘*because my eyes were so dimmed witt 
‘joy and pride, that they could not 
‘“‘bear the street, and were not fit to be 
“seen there.”’ 

Other stories followed, and in Christ- 
mas, 1834, Dickens rented rooms at 13, 
Furnival’s Inn, pulled down some years 
since for the offices of the Prudential 
Insurance Company. Here ‘“‘ Pickwick’’ 
was born. Its history is explained in 
one of the prefaces :— 

The idea propounded to me was, that 
‘“‘the monthly something should be a 
‘“‘vehicle for’ certain plates to be exe- 
“cuted by Mr. Seymour; and there 
‘‘was a notion either on the part of 
‘that admirable humorous artist, or of 
‘““my visitor, that a ‘Nimrod Club,’ the 
‘‘members of which were to go out 
‘shooting, fishing, and so forth, and 
“getting themselves into difficulties 
‘through their want of dexterity, would 
‘“‘be the best means of introducing 
*“these.’’ 

Dickens objected to writing up to 
pictures, but was willing that the 
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pictures shvuld be 
done to illustrate. It 
is sufficient to say here 
that Dickens had his 
way. However, as 
Seymour died—by his 
own hand—before the 
second number ap- 
peared, whatever fear 
existed of disagree- 
ment was dispelled. 
The first part appeared 
in April, 1836. 
Dickens was to receive 
£14 for each part, and 
he seemed to be very 
wel) satisfied with the 
arrangement, for he 
wrote concerning it to 
his intended wife: ‘‘My 
dearest Kate, the work 
will be no joke, but 
the emolument is too 
tempting to resist.”’ 

It is really extraor- 
dinary and remarkable 
that what at first was 


intended to be purely a 
piece of ‘‘ honest jour- 


neyman work’’ — or 
‘“hackwork,’’ as _ it 
would be dubbed to- 
day—turned out to be 
one of the classics of 
the world—a book without a rival. 

‘*Pickwick’’ is certainly not the best 
of Dickens’s works, but to this day it 
remains tke most _ popular. Sam 
Weller was the actual turning-point in 
Dickens’s fortune; the serial had been 
gaining popularity very slowly before 
he came on the scene, but with his 
appearance each number as it came out 
was eagerly snapped up by the public. 
Thomas Carlyle related a story of a 
solemn clergyman who had been ad- 
ministering ghostly consolation to a sick 
person; having finished, satisfactorily 
as he thought, and got out of the room, 
he heard the sick person ejaculate, 
“Well, thank God, ‘Pickwick’ will be 
out in ten days, any way!”’ 

In the early months of ‘‘Pickwick,”’ 
Dickens married and left Furnival’s 
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‘* LEATHER BOTTLE,’’ COBHAM. 


Inn for 48, Doughty Street, W.C., and 
here he finished ‘‘Pickwick,’’ wrote 
“Oliver Twist,’’ and a_ part of 
‘‘Nicholas Nickleby.’’ 

It would be impossible to mention 
more than briefly some of the chief 
events of his now eventful life. Witt 
each succeeding book he _ achieved 
greater fame. 

‘‘Oliver Twist’? must have come as a 
great surprise to Dickens’s public in 
those days. Hitherto its author was 
known as a humorist, pure and simple. 
Here the tragedy of life was shown 
with all that power that his later books 
manifested. 

‘‘We cannot too often be told,” says 
Dickens’s biographer, ‘‘that as_ the 
‘pride and grandeur of mere external 
‘‘circumstances is the falsest of earthly 
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“things, so the truth of virtue in the 
‘*heart is the most lovely and lasting.’ 
And from the pages of ‘‘Oliver Twist’’ 
this teaching is once again to be taken 
by all who will look for it there. 

Dickens wrote with an object, as 
‘Oliver Twist’? clearly reveals, and 
many of our poor-law reforms date from 
the publication of that book. 

In ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby’’ we find him 
writing against the monstrous state of 
neglect into which the educational sys- 
tem of the country had fallen. 

His next two books, the ‘‘Old 
Curiosity Shop’’ and ‘Barnaby Rudge”’ 
appeared in a new publication edited by 
Dickens and called ‘‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock.”’ 

It was the ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop’’ that 
fixed Dickens in the keart of the English 
speaking race. It was only Dickens 
who could endow a_ shop with life; 
every shop was to him the door of 
romance. Mr. Chesterton, in his book 
on Dickens, expresses the wonder why 
Dickens, who had so many schemes on 
hand at different times for the estab- 
lishment of a weekly journal, never 
started one called ‘‘The Street,’’ and di- 
vided it into shops. ‘‘He could have 
‘written an exquisite romance called the 
‘**Baker’s Shop,’ another the ‘Oil 
‘Shop,’ to keep company with the ‘Old 
‘Curiosity Shop.’ Some incomparable 
‘“‘baker he invented and forgot; some 
‘‘more than mortal oilman is lost to us 
‘for ever; some gorgeous chemist 
‘“‘might have been; but the ‘Old Curi- 
‘“‘osity Shop’ he did linger by; its tale 
“he did happen to tell,’’ and it is our 
loving memory of Little Nell and her 
grandfather that makes us linger out- 
side acertain, so-called, ‘‘Old Curiosity 
Skop”’ in a street just off Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and picture it as the home of the 
faithful little soul. Yet the house 
claiming to be the old curiosity shop 
has no association whatever either with 
the novelist or with the book. 

His next book, ‘‘Barnaby Rudge,” 
shows Dickens in a different light en- 
tirely from the man who had written 
‘*Pickwick,’’ ‘‘Oliver Twist,’’ and the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop.’" Here for the 
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first time we find him writing a histori- 
cal tale, not of his own time but of half 
a century before. 

On the completion of ‘*Barnaby 
Rudge,”’ he set off on a tour to America ; 
where he was féted wherever he went. 

Writing to Forster from New York, 
he says: ‘‘ I can do nothing that I want 
‘*to do, go nowhere where I want to go, 
‘‘and see nothing that I want to see. 
‘If I turn into the street, I am followed 
‘‘by a multitude. If I stay at home, 
‘*the house becomes, with callers, like 
‘fa fair. If I visit a public institution 
‘“‘with only one friend, the directors 
‘‘come down, incontinently waylay me 
‘“‘in the yard, and address me in a long 
“*speech. I go to a party in the even- 
‘“‘ing, and am so enclosed and hemmed 
‘‘about by people, stand where I will, 
‘“‘that I am exhausted for want of air. 
‘“‘I dine out, and have to talk about 
“everything to everybody. I go to 
‘church for quiet, and there is a violent 
‘“‘rush to neighbouring pews, and the 
‘clergyman preaches at me. _ I take 
‘*my seat in a railroad car, and the very 
‘‘conductor won't leave me alone. 

‘‘I kave no rest or peace, and am in a 
‘perpetual worry.” 

On his return he wrote ‘‘American 
Notes’’ and ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ and 
in the interval appeared ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol.”’ 

It was published a few days before 
Christmas 1843, and carried its message 
of love and goodwill to thousands of 
homes. Six thousand copies were sold 
on the very first day at 5s. each. This 
was the beginning of the famous series 
of Christmas books, the ‘‘Chimes,”’ 
‘*Cricket on the Hearth,’’ ‘‘Battle of 
Life,’’ and ‘‘Haunted Man,”’ and when 
in later years the price of these annuals 
was reduced from §s. to 4d. it was no 
uncommon thing to sell a quarter of a 
million in the first week of publication. 

In 1844, Dickens went to Italy, and 
in January, two years later, started the 
‘*Daily News,’’ of which he was the 
first editor. This arduous position he 


held for three weeks only, his friend, 
John Forster, succeeding him. 
While in Italy he wrote the ‘‘Chimes, ’ 
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and made a special hurried visit to 
London in order to read it to a select 
circle of friends on December 2nd, just 
before publication. The circle included 
Carlyle, Fox, Douglas Jerrold, Maclise, 
and Forster. The reading took place 
in Forster’s house in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. The kouse was immortalised 
later in ‘‘Bleak House’’ as the house 
of Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

The next book was 
Son.”’ 

Thackeray was delighted with ‘*Dom- 
bey,’’ and often spoke of it in the most 
glowing terms. When he read the 
affecting account of the child’s death, 
he seemed electrified at the thought that 
there was one man living who could 
exercise so complete a control over him. 
Cramming Part 5 of ‘‘Dombey and Son” 
into his pocket, he rushed round to the 
printing office of ‘‘Punch,’’ and, enter- 
ing the editor’s room, ke dashed it on 
the table and exclaimed: ‘‘There’s no 
writing against such power as this, one 
has no chance! Read that chapter de- 
scribing young Paul’s death; 


‘* Dombey and 


it is unsurpassed, it is stupend- rr 


ous!’’ As _ was_ inevitable, 
‘*Dombey and Daughter,’’ a 
spurious imitation, came out 
in penny numbers at the same 
time, and was announced as a 
‘* production of exalted intel- 
lect, written to sustain moral 
example and _ virtuous pre- 
cept.”’ 

‘“Of all my _ books,’’ he 
wrote of a later production, ‘‘! 
‘“‘like this the best. It will 
‘easily be believed that 1 am 
‘‘a fond parent of every child 
‘* of my fancy, and no one can 
“ever love that family as 
‘* dearly as I love them. But, 
‘‘like many fond parents, | 
‘“ have in my heart of hearts 
‘*a favourite child, and his 
‘“‘name is David Copper- 
‘“*field.”” There is no doubt 
that ‘‘ David Copperfield’ 
brought him to the height of 
his fame. To-day it appeals 
to readers unquestionably on 
account of the personal ele- 
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ments which go to the filling out of 
the story. 

‘*] seem to be sending some part of 
‘‘myself into the shadowy world,’’ he 
wrote to Forster at the time, although 
the public then were only suspicious of 
it. But apart from this, it is a great, 
a lovable book. After ‘‘David Copper- 
field,’’ Dickens started ‘‘Household 
Words,’ which lasted nine years, and 
then was succeeded by ‘“‘All the Year 
Round.”’ 

In these appeared ‘‘ Hard Times,”’ 
‘A Tale of Two Cities,”’ and ‘‘Great 
Expectations.”’ 

Dickens had now reached the keight 
of his fame; he realised the cherished 
ambition of his life and purchased 
‘‘Gads Hill Place,’’ near Rochester, 
and wrote there ‘‘Little Dorrit,’’ ‘‘Tale 
of Two Cities,’”’ ‘‘Great Expectations,” 
and ‘‘Edwin Drood’’—his last book— 
still an unsolved mystery. 

Dickens’s success as a writer was per- 
haps eclipsed by his success as a reader 
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of his own works. At first these read- 
ings were given for charity; hundreds 
of pounds being realised in this manner 
for benevolent objects in different parts 
of the country. They originated in 
this manner. _Dickens’s love for child- 
ren was ever with him, and he had 
agreed to take the chair at a_ public 
dinner in aid of the funds of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, 
which had been doing a deal of useful 
work, over 50,000 children having been 
attended to in four or five years, and of 
these 50,000, 30,000 were under five 
years old. Dickens threw himself heart 
and soul into tke service, and his address 
from the chair had a startling effect 
upon the audience. 

**Many a poor child sick and neglected 
‘‘T have seen in London; many have I 
‘“‘also seen most affectionately tended, 
‘‘in unwholesome houses and hard cir- 
‘‘cumstances where recovery im- 
‘“‘possible: and the child has always 
‘addressed his dumb wonder to me 
‘‘what it meant, and why, in the name 
‘“‘of a gracious God, such things should 
‘be! . But, ladies and gentlemen,”’ 
Dickens added, ‘‘such things need not 
‘“‘be, and will not be, if this company, 
‘“‘which is a drop of the life-blood of the 
‘““great compassionate public heart, will 
“only accept the means of rescue and 
‘““prevention, which it is mine to offer.’’ 

He then went on to describe tke 
family mansion which had _ been 
turned into a hospital for sick children. 

“‘On the 


was 


walls of these rooms are 
“graceful, pleasant, bright, childish 
“*pictures. At the beds’ heads hang 
“‘representations of the Figure which 
“is the universal embodiment of all 
“‘mercy and compassion, the figure of 
‘“‘Him who was once a child himself, 
‘“‘and a poor one. But alas! reckoning 
“‘up the number of beds that are there, 
‘the visitor to the child’s hospital will 
“‘find himself perforce obliged to stop at 
“‘very little over thirty; and will learn, 
“‘with sorrow and surprise, that even 
“‘that small number, so forlornly, so 
‘miserably diminutive compared with 
“‘this vast London, cannot possibly be 
‘“‘maintained unless the hospital be made 
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‘‘better known, to be well and richly en- 
‘‘dowed.’’ It was a brave and true 
prediction. 

That night alone added greatly more 
than three thousand pounds to its funds, 
and Dickens put the crown to his good 
work by reading on its behalf, shortly 
afterwards, his Christmas Carol. The 
sum then realised, and the urgent de- 
mand that followed for a repetition of 
the pleasure given by the reading, made 
Dickens consider the advisability of giv- 
ing suck readings for his own benefit : 
he decided to do so, and toured England 
and the States with readings from his 
own works. He was as great a reader 
as he was a writer; this new work added 
fresh laurels to his crown; but, alas! it 
was the wear and tear of these readings 
that eventually cost him his life. 


He started the first series of readings 
in 1858-9, and absolutely took the coun- 
try by storm, meeting with the greatest 
personal affection and respect wherever 
he went. In Dublin there was almost a 
riot. People broke the pay box, and 
freely offered £5 for a stall. In Belfast 
he had enormous audiences, being com- 
pelled, he said, to turn half the town 
away. The reading over, the people 
ran after him to look. ‘“‘Do me the 
honour,’’ said one, ‘‘to shake hands, 
Misther Dickens, and God bless you, sir ; 
not ounly for the light you’ve been to me 
this night, but for the light you’ve been 
to my house, sir (and God bless your 
face!), this many a year.’’ Men cried 
undisguisedly. And on the other kand, 
he wrote in a letter, ‘‘As to the ‘Boots’ 
and ‘Mrs. Gamp,’ it was just one roar 
with me and them. For they made me 
laugh so that sometimes I could not 
compose my face to go on.”’ 

On another occasion, after a reading, 
he was accosted in the street with ‘‘Mr. 
Dickens, will you let me touch the hand 
that has filled my house with many 
friends ?”’ 

How many hundreds of thousands of 
us have been so served ; how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of houses has he 
filled with his many friends. 

In 1867-8 Dickens paid a second visit 
to America, and gave readings in the 
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principal towns. The people went al- 
most mad about him. 

In Boston his reception went beyond 
all expectations; but in New York the 
speculators assembled the night before 
the reading in long lines to wait the 
opening of the doors at nine the next 
morning for the issue of the tickets. 
They continued to come all night, and 
at five o’clock in the morning there 
were two lines of 800 each, whilst at 
eight there were 5,000. At nine o’clock 
each of the two lines reached more 
than three quarters of a mile in length, 
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A brilliant morning shines in the old 
city.” It was June, and the city Ro- 
chester. He wrote these words in the 
Swiss Chalet, which had been presented 
to him by Fechter, and which was in 
part of the grounds of Gad’s Hill. 

‘‘It will really be a pretty thing,’’ he 
‘‘and in summer the upper room 
will make a charming study ;”’ and later 
on: 

‘‘My room is up among the branches 
of the trees and the birds, and the butter- 
flies fly in and out, and the green 
branches shoot in at the open windows, 


wrote, 
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members of the families were relieving 
eack other, waiters from neighbouring 
restaurants were serving breakfasts in 
the open December air, and excited 
applicants for tickets offering five or ten 
dollars for the mere permission to ex- 
change places with other persons stand- 
ing nearer the head of the line. 

His last book, ‘‘Edwin Drood,’’ was 
to have been in twelve monthly parts; 
six only were published, and the mystery 
of Edwin Drood was left unsolved, for 
the pen of the only one who knew the 
secret was laid aside for ever. 


DICKENS DIED, 1870 

and the lights and the shadows of the 
clouds come and go with the rest of the 
company. The scent of the flowers, 
and indeed of everything that is grow- 
ing for miles and 
delicious.”” 

Here he worked at the last page of 
‘*Edwin Drood”’ on 8th June, 1870, and 
at dinner that evening he was seized 
with a sudden stroke, and twenty-four 
hours later the news of his death stirred 
the heart, not only of England, but of 
all countries beyond the seas. In Eng- 
land, it was as though a personal loss 


miles is most 
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had befallen everyone. Queen Victoria 
telegraphed from Balmoral her deepest 
regret, and al! classes alike showed this 
sentiment. 

There was not one English journal 
that did not refer to the loss in a touching 
manner ; and the ‘‘Times’’ took the lead 
in suggesting Westminster Abbey as the 
only fit resting place for a man so dear 
to the heart of the nation. 

Dickens himself would have preferred 
to lie in the little churchyard of Shorne, 
near Gad’s Hill, or in the graveyard 
under Rochester Castle, where indeed 
a grave was already being made, when 
the request of the Dean of Westminster 
was received that his body should lie in 
the Abbey. 

By Dickens’s own desire the funeral 
was private: only those who had a part 
in it knew of it; by mid-day of the Tues- 
day following the death all was done. 
Then later in the day and all the day 
following a great crowd came to the 
Abbey to pay their last respects to the 
departed author. So great was the 
crowd, that the grave was kept open 
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till Thursday, but even then the 
mourners did not cease to come, and 
many were the flowers strewn on the 
spot by unknown hands; many were the 
tears that were shed by unknown eyes. 

On the following Sunday, Dean Stan- 
ley delivered an impressive discourse in 
the Abbey, and pointing to the flowers 
that had been freshly thrown upon the 
grave—as they are even now annually 
deposited there—said that the spot 
would thenceforward be a sacred one, 
with both the new world and the old, 
as that of the representative of the litera- 
ture, not only of this island but of all 
who speak our English tongue. 

So there in the hallowed Poets’ 
Corner Charles Dickens lies, beneath a 
stone thus plainly inscribed : 

‘Charles Dickens, Born February 7th, 
1812. Died June gth, 1870.”’ 

There he lies between the monuments 
erected to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Dryden, the three immortals who did 
most to create and settle the language 
in which Charles Dickens has left an 
undying fame. 





The Ivory Gate. 


By Annetre Hearpb. 


Do you remember, Love, that once we stood 
Within the portal of the ivory gate 

And gazed upon the city of our dreams? 

On ivory turret and on dome of pearl, 

Terrace and arch and mist-wreathed pinnacle, 
That stretched away towards the rising sun. 

On many a doorway, carved mysteriously 
With garland and with delicate tracery 


All rosy in the dawn. 


The day is spent. 


I stand once more, alone, 


Without the portal of the ivory gate 


All leaden in the dusk. 


It’s doors are shut, 


I may no longer see into the city; 

Only I see, beyond the city’s walls, 

A long straight road that leads across the moor, 
Under the silent stars, to where I know, 

Hidden by darkness, lurks an unmade grave. 
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CHAPTER I. 

N the coast of Sussex, near the 
O Kentish border, stands a wind- 
mill, one of the few whose sails, 
driven by the wind, still grind corn. At 
high tide the water laps up to the foot 
of the mill and round it, so that it stands 

upon a little island in the bay. 

It was dusk, the tide was out, and the 
path to the mill led across a tract of 
treacherous mud. Amidst the shadows, 
steod one, the carcase of a boat, which 
had been wrecked and left to rot upon 
the slime, until some tide higher than 
usual lifted and washed it out to sea. 

A light was burning in the mill, and in 
the shadow of the wrecked boat stood 
a couple of men, watching it. 

‘I'd take my oath,’’ said one, ‘‘that 
1 saw Crawley enter.”’ 

The other shook his head. ‘*Most 
probably; it is the kind of work that 
would delight his soul. At any rate, 
however he may come by it, old Dunn 
doesn’t make his money out of the corn 
he grinds in that mill. He doesn’t 
clear ten bushels a week.”’ 

Within the mill, in the room from 
which the light shone, half a dozen men 
were clustered round a table. 

Before them stood a pile of gold and 
silver, which one man, standing at the 
head, was methodically counting into 
piles, while the others watched him, 
their eyes feasting upon the hoard. 

When he had finished, he handed a 
pile to each man, ‘‘£9 17s. 6d.,’’ he 
said; ‘‘not bad for a night’s work. But 
there’ll be more when the Jacqueline 
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comes in with her cargo of saccharine. 
Spirit doesn’t pay nowadays; besides 
it’s too dangerous to get away. 
and saccharine in future, lads. 
for a drink, Melisande!”’ 

_The door opened, and a tall, dark 
girl entered the room. Her arms were 
bare to the elbow, and her dress open 
showing the curves of her white neck. 
With flashing eyes she surveyed the 
company. 

The gold had vanished, and the men 
stood in a group, their gaze fixed upon 
her; more than one mumbled a good- 
evening, to which she made no response. 

‘*Melisande, my dear,'’ said the man 
who stood at the head, ‘‘whisky and 
water, and glasses for six, unless you 
will join us.”’ 

‘“‘I would rather not,’’ responded the 
girl, a note of weariness in her voice. 

‘‘A nice girl,”’ said one of the men 
with a rough laugh, when she had left. 
‘*But where in God’s creation did she 
get that name.”’ 

The old man looked about him, as if 
searching for an answer. “It was 
given to her, Joe Crawley,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘‘by her Godfathers and God- 
mothers at her baptism.”’ 

Crawley laughed again—‘*Then pretty 
little sense they showed. It sounds like 
a name out of one of those penny stories 
my wife is always reading—drat her for 
it. Plain Sarah or Jenny is more in 
my line.”’ 

‘‘I am sorry you were not asked at 
the time,’’ said the old man. There 
was a touch of irony in his voice. 
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The entry of the girl with the glasses 
prevented the retort which rose to the 
other’s lips. Instead he hurried forward 
and took them from her. 

‘*Thank you,’’ she said simply. 

When she had left again, the old man 
filled the glasses and raised his: ‘‘Boys, 
here’s to the Jacqueline— a safe and 
speedy voyage with a full cargo.”’ 

“‘Aye,”’ replied one, ‘‘then there'll be 
thirty pounds apiece for us instead of a 
niggardly nine.’’ 

Walking slowly upstairs Melisande 
reached her room, and sat before the 
open window, looking across the narrow 
stretch of mud to the fields and hills 
beyond. A fresh wind blew in and 
brought a colour to her cheeks. Her 
chin was resting on her hand, and there 
was a look of despair in her eyes. Once 
she sighed, ‘‘I suppose,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll 
have to give him up, if father’s doing 
this work, and he fighting against us; 
it wouldn’t be right. I wish to God it 
were all over.”’ 

A whistle from below awoke her from 
the reverie into which she had fallen. 

She looked down. 

as 





that you, Melisande?’’ said a 
voice. 
““Yes,’’ she replied. 
“‘Come down, will you. 1 want to 
speak to you.”’ 
For a moment she hesitated. After 


all, she thought, it will not matter if I 
see him once more; it will be something 
to remember. 

She hurried down the stairs and out of 
the door. There on the mud stood a 
young fellow, dressed in tweeds, with 
a cap drawn low down over his face. 
He was smoking -a cigarette, which he 
threw away when she appeared. 

“*Melisande!’’ he said, taking both her 
hands in his. 


She let them remain there for a 
moment. 
‘“*Melisande,”’ he said again, ‘‘I’ve 


known you—how long? Three weeks.”’ 
“‘Is that all?”’ she said. 
“And I’ve come down to-night, 
little girl, to ask you to marry me.’”’ 
She gasped, ‘‘To—marry—you!”’ she 
said. 
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She tried to release her hands, but 
he held them fast, ‘‘Yes, to marry me. 
1 want you to come back to London 
with me as my wife. Do you care 
enough?’’ He drew her closer to him. 
‘‘You’ve told me so a score of times.” 

‘‘T’ve told you so?”’ 

“Yes, with your eyes, your voice, 
your actions.”’ ; 

‘*But you're a great man up in Lon- 
don; you’ve come down to help the 
coastguards discover the smugglers, and 
I’m only a poor miller’s daughter.” 

He laughed, ‘‘And fit for any man’s 
bride. Melisande, tell me you care?”’ 

She gave a little sigh, ‘‘I care! God 
only knows how I care; so much that 
I can never marry you.”’ 

‘‘Never marry me!”’ The young 
fellow looked at her, ‘‘Why not? If 
you care for me, I love you, heart and 
soul.’’ He drew her close to him and 
kissed her upturned face passionately. 

For a moment she lay against his 
shoulder, ‘‘Because,’’ she whispered, 
‘‘Oh! because I can’t. I can’t tell you 
why.” 

Discretion was an essential trait in 
Manwaring’s character, but for once he 
cast it aside. ‘*Because,”’ he said, 
‘‘your father knows something about 
this smuggling, Melisande. The crash 
must come, and it will come soon. When 
it does, let me be at your side to help 
you. Let me take you away with me 
so that you can commence a new life 
with me, will you?’’ ‘ 

She clung to him, ‘‘Oh! I don’t know, 
I don’t know,’’ she moaned. 

‘You care enough!’’ he said, 
doubting. 

‘*T love you better than all the world,”’ 
she whispered hotly, ‘‘better than all the 
world.”’ 

‘‘Then you will come,”’ he said. 

Before she could reply the sound of 
voices came to them through the open 
door—and as they sprang apart the 


still 





figures of the five men appeared one 
after another. 

‘‘Good-night, Miss Melisande,”’ 
one. 

He turned to the others when they 
were out of earshot—‘‘Did you see who 


said 
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she was talking to? That fellow Man- 
waring who has come down from Lon- 
don to help the coastguards.’”’ 

Crawley laughed unpleasantly, ‘‘If he 
ban’t careful,’’ he said, ‘‘he’ll be found 
out in the fields one day with his head 
broken in. It’s meddling in other folks’ 
business and nothing else.’’ 

One of the men turned round and 
watched the couple standing in the 
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across to the mainland. ‘‘There,"’ she 
said, ‘‘now you know.” 

Manwaring saw she was shivering, 
‘*I knew before,”’ he said gently, ‘‘I have 
known for the last week. You don’t 
think z 

She laid a hand on his arm, ‘‘No,"’ 
she said ; ‘‘You loved me because of my- 
self ; you’ve acted honourably all along, 
and it’s been hard, but it’s been a hun- 








‘** YOU SHALL PAY FOR TO-NIGHT’S WORK.” 


moonlight, ‘‘Do you think she’s betrayed 
us? She’s never liked the business 
from the first, and she’s liked us less. 
We're not good enough for her high- 
flown ideas.”’ 

“‘If she has,’’ said Crawley with an 
oath, ‘‘I’ll serve her as I'll serve that 
Manwaring before I’ve finished.’ 

The girl watched the five men walk 


dred times harder for me, dear, a hun- 
dred times.”’ 

He bent down and kissed her,‘‘I know, 
Melisande,’’ he said, ‘‘and I want to 
make it easier by taking you away so 
that you may forget it all.” 

Five minutes later she sood in the 
little sitting room, before Matthew 
Dunn, the man whom she called father. 
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On the table stood the empty glasses. 
He had lighted a pipe and was smoking 
contentedly, a glass of whisky and 
water by his side. 

**Father,’’ she said suddenly, ‘‘Won’t 
you give up this smuggling? No good 
can come of it.’’ 

He looked at her, at a loss for a reply. 
‘*You know about it, girl?’’ he said at 
last. 

“Yes, everyone in the town is talking 
about it. The coastguards are watch- 
ing you night and day; I know that for 
a fact.’’ 

He laughed, ‘‘They won’t catch us, 
we’re too careful, though they have got 
a fellow down from London specially to 
track us.”’ 

Melisande went pale, ‘‘Won’t: you 
stop it, father?’’ she said, laying a hand 
on his shoulder, ‘‘while. there is time? 
You know what it means if you are 
caught.” 

“Yes, but the game’s a good one 
while it lasts. Better than grinding 
corn, which doesn’t keep body and soul 
together. No lass. I'd do most 
things for you, but I can’t give up my 
living.”’ 

Her arm stole round his neck, ‘‘Not 
for me, father?” 

‘“‘No, lassie, anything but that. But 
if 1 am caught and put away, there are 
some papers in that old desk over there 


which might interest you.’’ He 
pointed to a heavy mahogany desk in a 
corner of the room. ‘‘Now, lassie, run 


off to bed.”’ 

Vague suspicions were forming in her 
mind. ‘‘Father,’’ she said, ‘‘who called 
me Melisande?”’ 

A strange look passed over the old 
man’s face. ‘‘You must know some day 
—that desk will tell you in good time. 
Good-night, lassie.”’ 

*‘Good-night, father,’’ said the girl, 
and crept slowly up to her room, and 
that night her pillow was wet with tears. 

The next evening, while the miller 
was seated in the dining-room, smoking, 
Crawley walked across the mud and 
leisurely entered the house. There was 
an insolence about his manner which 
annoyed the old man at any time. 


The Jacqueline’s due to arrive to- 
morrow night,’’ he said; ‘‘She’ll come 
into the bay about twelve o’clock, with 
no lights, and as it’s high tide, we should 
be able to get the stuff in here in less 
than an hour.”’ 

The old man nodded. ‘‘How much 
has she got aboard ?’’ 

‘*Twenty tons.”’ 

Dunn made a somewhat ponderous 
calculation. ‘‘Twenty tons. We can 
store it all below, but it will take a good 
time to get rid of. I’ve got the sacks 
already, and the first of the carts will 
be here to take it away on Thursday 
morning—five sacks of corn, and ten 
of this stuff in each cart.’’ 

The old man poured his visitor out 
a glass of whisky and water. 

Crawley lighted a pipe. ‘‘Look here, 
Mr. Dunn,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s another 
matter I wanted to talk to you about. 
You know it means something pretty stiff 
if we’re caught at this game.”’ 

‘*Are you only just alive to the risks? 

‘‘No; but when I was leaving here 
last night with the other fellows, we 
came upon your daughter talking to 
some man at the door.”’ 

“‘And if she was,’’ interposed the old 
man, ‘‘it is no business of yours.”’ 

‘*Maybe, and maybe not, but the man 
was that Manwaring who’s come down 
from London to nab us.’”’ 

The old man gave no sign of the sur- 
prise the news was to him. ‘‘And if 
she was, she won’t tell him anything. 
She’s too straight a girl.’’ 

“I don’t know so much,’’ interposed 
the other, ‘‘she don’t like any of us 
over much, and she don’t like the busi- 
ness.”’ 

The old man rose. ‘‘I would pledge 
my honour the girl’s as straight as can 
be, and if you are afraid to take the risk, 
Crawley, you can stay away to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘And lose my share of the money ?”’ 

‘*You can’t have that without taking 
the same risks we others do a 

‘*Fair risks I don’t mind.”’ 

The old man came angrily round the 
table. ‘‘Look here,”’ he said, ‘‘I’ve told 
you once the girl is straight. You can 
take the risks, same as we others do, 
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or you can leave it alone, but you don't 
insult her in front of me. Now go!’’ 

For a moment Crawley hesitated ; he 
was a bully and like most bullies, a 
coward. 

‘Don’t say | didn’t warn you,’’ he 
said as he vanished through the door. 

Alone, the old man sat motionless, 
where the other had left him. A look 
of hopelessness, of horror had come 
over his face. ‘‘Melisande meeting that 
fellow Manwaring !’’ he said once in a 
hoarse whisper. 

He clenched his hands. ‘They shall 
never take me,”’ he said with a grim 
smile, and shook his head. 

Then he rose and walked slowly to the 
door. 

‘**Melisande,’’ he called out. 

‘*Yes, father.’’ He heard the sound 
of her approaching footsteps, and she 
entered the room. 

‘*] want to speak to you; sit down.”’ 

The girl obeyed. 

For a moment there was silence, while 
the old man sucked at his empty pipe. 
Then he spoke, enunciating each word 
carefully. ‘‘Joe Crawley has just been 
here,’’ he said. 

The girl glanced at him and made 
no reply. <A premonition of what was 
to follow seized her. 

‘‘He saw you talking to someone last 
night at the gate, and he said it was 
that fellow Manwaring.” 

‘‘It was, father.’’ 

**Do you know who he is; why he has 
come here?”’ 

“e 

‘*That he has come to ferret me out, so 
that I may be sent to prison? Don’t 
you realise he is making a tool of you 
to gain his own ends?”’ 

‘‘No, father,”’ the girl’s eyes shone. 
‘“*He has known all along, and he asked 
me to be his wife last night.’’ 

**Do you think he meant it?"’ There 
was no suggestion of cynicism in the old 
man’s voice. He spoke dispassionately. 

‘‘He meant every word.”’ 

‘‘Do you realise what it means if I 
am caught? Ten years, perhaps.”’ 

‘“‘I know, and I am going to refuse 
him. Father,’’ there was a catch in 


her voice, ‘‘as | have done that for you, 
can't you do a little thing for me? Can't 
you give up this life? No good will 
come of it.’’ 

For a moment he hesitated. ‘‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘‘after to-morrow I'll give it 
up, and try and make a straight living 
as I used to when times were better.”’ 
He had laid his hand on hers, and gently 
patted it. * But you needn’t give him 
up, lass. You're no child of mine.’’ 

‘*‘What?’’ said the girl. 

‘‘No. I loved a lass once, just such 
another as you, but she gave me up for 
another man, who was richer and hand- 
somer than I. That man was your 
father. A few months after they were 
married, he left her, and one night, 
when she was nearly dying of starvation, 
she brought you to the mill—you were 
only a little mite—and asked me to look 
after you ; your mother died here and was 
buried in Wick churchyard.”’ 

**And you have looked after me ever 
since—father ?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘For her sake, lass,’’ 
he said. ‘‘My pleasure has been to see 
you grow up like her every day. That 
is why I don’t want you to ruin your 
life for any man.”’ 

“‘I shan’t,’’ said the girl quietly, ‘‘be- 
cause he loves me.’’ 





“‘Then I shan’t stand in your way. 
For I’m nothing to you.”’ 

‘*You're all to me.’’ She came, and 
laying her arms round his neck, kissed 
him. ‘‘That is why I want you to give 
up this smuggling.’’ 

He bore with her caresses awhile, 
then gently disengaged her. ‘‘After to- 
morrow, lass. Now say good-night.’’ 

‘*You’re not sorry, father,’’ she said, 
as she stood in the doorway. 

‘*No, no, lass,’’ he answered with a 
smile that deceived her. 

‘*Yes,’’ he muttered when she had left 
him, “‘I’ll give it up after to-morrow. 
lhe Jacqueline will be the last» cargo 
that comes to this mill.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 

The next day dawned heavy and misty. 
Black storm clouds raced low across the 
sky. By early evening, a heavy down- 
pour of rain relieved the stifling atmos- 
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phere. In the midst of it, Crawley 
came to the mill. ‘‘The Jacqueline has 
been sighted in the Roads,”’ he said. 
‘‘And you have everything ready ?”’ 
He nodded. ‘‘The boats are in the 
creek now.’’ 
‘**And no one knows ?”’ 


‘*No one, unless that cursed daughter 
of yours has told her lover.’”’ 

**Stop!’’ the old man had risen to his 
feet, his face aflame with anger. ‘‘It 
is I who run the greatest risk, harbour- 
ing the stuff here. Another word, and 
not an ounce of it comes into the mill.”’ 

Crawley turned away with a shrug of 
the shoulders. “IT have no wish to 
quarrel,’’ he said, ‘‘and I am going to 
call the men. Quick work and we 
should land the cargo in a couple of 
hours.”’ 

At that moment the news had reached 
Manwaring in his home. He rose, and 
took up his hat. _In half an hour he 
had made his arrangements. Passing 
through the town, he met Crawley ; there 
was a smile of triumph on the fisherman’s 
face—a few drinks, indiscriminately 
offered and taken, had made him at 
peace with the world. 

His work accomplished, Crawley re- 
paired to the ‘‘Fisherman’s Arms,”’ to 
spend his time there smoking and drink- 
ing until the boats were ready. 

The hour found him filled with a 
savage brute courage, the result of the 
liquor he had taken. 

He walked down to the bay with a 
swaggering step, and a fierce look in his 
eyes. 

“‘Are you ready, boys?’ he said, 
stepping into the leading boat. 

“*Ay,”’ they replied. 

The darkness had fallen, the moon 
lay hidden behind banks of clouds, as the 
boats pushed out into the bay, and 
headed for the open water. 

The Jacqueline lay a mile out to sea, 
her lights extinguished. 

A voice hailed them as the boats came 
alongside. 

“‘Is that you, M’sieu Crawley ?”’ 

ie,** 

The bulk of the men climbed over the 
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side, while a few remained in the boats 
to facilitate the transferring of the cargo. 

The Frenchman took Crawley by the 
arm. ‘‘First, M’sieu,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
will come below and drink to the success 
of our venture, eh?’’ 

Willingly Crawley complied. A few 
neat whiskies, and he returned on deck, 
his brain enflamed, ready for any work 
which might come to his hand. 

Half an hour, and the first cargoes 
were ready, and the four boats pushed 
off. 


Keeping close together, they drove 


‘ through the sea to the sheltered waters 


of the bay. Once across the bar, they 
bent to their oars with redoubled 
strength. 

Crawley sat in the stern of his boat. 
Suddenly his quick eye caught sight of 
two shadows speeding towards them. 

Before he could utter a word of warn- 
ing, a voice hailed them. 

‘Stand fast; we are the coastguard, 
and we intend to board you.”’ 

‘*Manwaring, by God,’’ shouted Craw- 
ley. ‘‘Bend to your oars, lads, they 
can’t catch us.”’ 

The four boats shot forward, when 


the voice hailed them again. ‘‘Stop or 
we shall fire.’’ 
Crawley laughed wildly. The liquor 


he had taken had mounted to his head, 
and he was ready for any mischief. 

The coastguard brought their boats 
alongside, and in the darkness the men 
saw they were armed. Slowly three 
of the craft were brought to a standstill. 
The fourth, captained by Crawley, con- 
tinued on its course. A volley of shots 
struck the boat, and the water around 
them. One man received a wound in 
the arm and dropped his oar with a 
volley of curses. 

Crawley had risen to his feet, his eyes 
were bloodshot, his hair dishevelled. <A 
demon of madness had entered into him. 

‘*Row on,’’ he shouted, waving his 
arms. ‘‘The devils will never get us.” 

**Sit down,’’ growled a voice, ‘‘or you 
will have us in the water.”’ 

An angry reply rose to his lips, but a 
sudden swell rose, and he was flung 
down on the seat. 
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More than once the boat was nearly 

, capsized. As the mill loomed up be- 
fore them, a light in one of its windows, 
Crawley rose to his feet again, and 
pointed a finger at it. 

‘*There she is,’’ he cried, ‘‘the girl 
who sold us to those cursed coast- 
guards.’”’ 

‘“*Ay,’’ muttered one in reply. 

As the boat came alongside he leapt 
out. ‘“‘Where is she?’ he cried. 
**Follow me, lads.”’ 

Rum and whisky had been plentiful 
on the Jacqueline, and excitement had 
done the rest. With a cry of rage they 
followed him into the mill. The sitting 
room was empty. 

‘*Melisande,”’ 
**Melisande !’’ 

For a moment there was no reply, 
then the girl herself entered the room. 
‘*You want father ?’’ she said, “‘he is out 
with the boats.’’ 

Crawley ran forward and seized her 
by the wrists. ‘‘No, we want you,” 
he said, ‘‘you told that cur Manwaring 
about to-night. He is out there amongst 
the lads now. Ten years apiece they’ll 
get.’’ 

The girl met his gaze unflinchingly. 
‘*Then, since you have left them, you 
had better run away altogether.”’ 

‘*Not before we’ve done for you. 
shall pay for to-night’s work.’’ 

‘*T have done nothing,’’ she answered. 

The sound of revolver shots came 
across the water. ‘‘Nothing! Listen 
to that, they are shooting them down 
like dogs.” 

He still had hold of her wrists, and he 
shook her. She struggled in his grasp, 
overturning a small table on which stood 
some glasses. With a crash they fell to 
the ground. 

‘*Let me go,’’ she panted. 

‘*To tell your friends we are here?” 
Crawley leant towards her, his face only 

a few inches from hers. ‘‘No, my 
| beauty, you shall pay for to-night. God 


bellowed Crawley, 


You 


knows how many of the poor lads have 
been shot down.”’ 

The wind had risen, and above them 
the sails of the windmill creaked, though 
no corn was being ground. An evil 
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HER AGONISING SHRIEKS SOUNDED ACROSS 
THE WATER. 


smile overspread Crawley’s features. 

**Hark, lads,’’ he said, ‘‘that is where 
she shall go. On the sails of the old 
mill. Let her tell her friends from 
there.”’ 

‘*No,’’ cried the girl, in terror, ‘‘not 
that.”’ 

Crawley laughed. Her fear was ex- 
quisite tohim. _He picked her up in his 
arms. ‘‘Come on, lads,’’ he shouted. 

A few of the more sober remonstrated. 
‘*It’s madness, Joe,’’ said one. 

‘‘Madness,”” he cried over _ his 
shoulder. ‘‘It’s justice—a life for a life.’’ 

He bore her screaming and struggling 
from the room, up the narrow wooden 
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stairs, and on to the parapet which led 
around the mill, on a level with the sails. 

Half a dozen men had followed him, 
clustering at his heels. 

While one seized the lever which 
locked the wheel, another drew out a coil 
of rope which he had found somewhere 
and brought with him. 

‘**Good lad,’’ said Crawley. He turned 
fiercely upon the girl, and made a move- 
ment as if to strike her. **Silence, 
you ’’ he cried, as her screams for 
help rose one after another. 

Seizing her round the waist, they 
lifted her up, and bound her tightly, 
hands and feet, to one of the sails. 

Then Crawley watched her, his hand 
on the lever. ‘‘You can tell them now,”’ 
he said, ‘‘call out and let them come 
and rescue you.”’ 

He released the lever, the sails caught 
the wind, there was a creak, and they 
began slowly to revolve. 

‘*Help,’’ cried the girl, *‘Help, help.”’ 
Her agonizing shrieks sounded across 
the water, but the only response was a 
wild mocking laughter from Crawley. 

From her awful position she saw them 
walk through the door, and leave her 
alone. Far beneath her rolled the 
water in little ripples, all else was dark- 
ness. Once a bird in full flight beat 
against her with its wings as she was 
twirled slowly and mercilessly round and 
round. 

Her head swam, a terrible nausea 
seized her as she spun, now feet upper- 
most, now head. The cool wind blow- 
ing against her cheek kept her from the 
mercy of unconsciousness. 

Losing count of time, she prayed for 
death. **God,’’ she murmured, ‘‘Oh, 
God, kill me—kill me!’’ 

Then far below, through half-blinded 
eyes, she saw a dark shadow on the 





water, and heard men’s voices. 
**Help,’’ she screamed, with all the 
strength left to her. 


“Help!” 
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Then it seemed to her. that she was 
slipping down, down into darkness ; wild 
mocking voices sounded in her ears, 
then came silence. 

When she recovered consciousness she 
was in the sitting room of the mill. 
Manwaring was bending over her, her 
head was upon his knee. 

‘*Melisande, dear Melisande,”’ he said, 
and feebly she stretched out her arms to 
him. 

He lifted and carried her to a sofa, 
and laying her upon it, sat down by her 
side upon the ground. 

‘‘Who bound you to the sails?’’ he 
asked. 

She shut her eyes with a shudder. 


‘Crawley, and some of the men. They 
said I had betrayed them to you.” 
Manwaring’s face darkened. ‘‘The 


coastguardsmen are chasing them across 
the fields now. In half-an-hour they 
will all be taken.”’ 

He slipped his arm around her. 
morrow, Melisande, I leave. 
done my work here. 
with me?’’ 


“eo 
| have 
You will come 


She stretched out her arms to him. 
‘Take me away with you, dear,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Away from all this.’’ 

He bent down and kissed her. ‘‘My 
wife,”’ he said. 

Then there came to them the sound 
of a revolver shot. ‘*What is that?’’ 
she said in alarm, ‘‘they are not coming 
back !”’ 

““No, no,’’ he answered, ‘‘the coast- 
guards are firing upon them.”’ 

But he was wrong, for with daylight, 
a few yards from the mill, a couple of 
labourers came upon the figure of a man, 
lying upon the grass; his face, turned 
to the sky, had on it a look of peace. 
His right hand still clutched the revolver. 
The old miller had kept his promise, 
he had done his last piece of 
smuggling. 














ELICS of ancient well-worship 
R linger yet in our Isles, 
especially in those parts 
where the Celtic influence is strongest— 
in Scotland and Ireland, Wales and the 
West of England. Irish peasants still 
pay ‘‘rounds’’ at holy-wells, some of 
which really have medicinal virtues. In 
medizval times such springs were dedi- 
cated to certain saints—usually local 
ones—and formerly holy-wells abounded 
even in districts where the Saxon and 
Scandinavian influence prevailed. 

In London ‘‘Holywell Street’’ owed 
its name to a famous. sacred spring, 
‘*Bridewell’’ and ‘‘Shadwell’’ are other 
instanoes of the veneration paid to such 
wells. The spa at the latter place was 
dedicated to St. Chad. Two centuries 
ago there were tulip-gardens in the 
neighbourhood. ‘‘Clerkenwell’’ owed 
its name to the holy well where the Lon- 
don clerks annually performed a Miracle- 
play. Well-walk, Hampstead, preserves 
the memory of a spring much favoured 
by people of fashion in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Wells, Somerset, owes its name to 
‘St. Andrew's Well,”’ still to be seen 
in the gardens of the Bishop’s Palace. 
The West Country has not lost all its 
faith in the virtues of holy wells. There 
is a curious ‘‘wishing-well’’ at Carbis 


Bay, Cornwall, and Keyne’s Well in the 
same county is connected with an odd 
superstition: ‘‘If the bridegroom drinks 
therefrom before the bride, he will be 
master of his house, but if the bride gets 
the first draught, the gray mare will 
be the better horse !"’ 


It is said that 
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many girls took a bottle of the water to 
church with them on their wedding-day, 
in order to be certain of getting the first 
drink from St. Keyne’s well. Madern 
Well, Cornwall, was once resorted to 
by sufferers from rheumatism and stiff- 
ness in the joints. It sup- 
posed that at certain times of the year, 
day, and moon, omens could be drawn 
from it by throwing in pins and peb- 
bles, which caused bubbles to appear 
on the surface by means of which pre- 
dictions were made. A good many pin- 
wells can be found in the west and 
north of England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. 

At Rhés, or Liandrillo-yn-Rhés, near 
Colwyn Bay, there is a well dedicated 
to St. Trillo, on the sea-shore. A 
crooked pin is dropped in by those who 
come to wish there. The well is built 
over, but there is an aperture by which 
the offering may be dropped in. The 
custom is harmless, if silly, but the 
same cannot be said of the once famous 
‘*Ffynnon Elian,”’ or ‘‘St. Elian’s Well,” 
on the opposite side of Colwyn Bay. 
This was long a “‘‘ cursing-well,’’ 
presided over by a woman who acted as 
a sort of priestess. Anyone having a 
grudge against a neighbour went to the 
custodian of the spring, paid a fee, 
wrote his enemy’s name on a paper, 
through which a crooked pin was stuck, 
and dropped it into the well, when the 
curse was supposed to be complete, and 
the unlucky person thus ‘‘put in the 
well’’ doomed to woe till he could ‘‘get 
himself out!’’ It is said that the cus- 
todian kept a book for the purpose of 


was also 
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registering the names of those who were 
cursed, and as late as 1812, a man was 
sent to gaol for twelve months for ob- 
taining money under false pretences, 
having taken a fee to ‘‘pull out of the 
well’? a man whose name had been put 
in, and who imagined himself accursed. 
After this the Rector of the parish des- 
troyed St. Elian’s shrine, in the hope of 
putting an end to this mischievous 
superstition, and the well was filled in, 
but though partly choked with rubbish, 
it may still be seen, not far from the 
road, between Old Colwyn and Aber- 
gele. 

At Sefton, Lancashire, it was cus- 
tomary for passers-by to drop a new pin 
into St. Helen’s well for good luck, or 


in the hope of gaining a wish. There 
are several pin-wells in Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire and Northumberland. Hen- 


derson, in his ‘Folklore of the Northern 
Counties,’’ says that country girls 
fancied that the springs were in charge 
of a fairy or spirit, who had to be pro- 
pitiated by offerings, and a pin was not 
only convenient, but was thought most 
suitable for the purpose, being made of 
metal. 

In Scotland ‘‘rag-wells’’ were once as 
common as they still are in Ireland. As 
a rule, the bits of cotton or cloth were 
tied on a “‘rag-bush,’’ or tree growing 
near the water. Scott speaks of :— 

““. ... the witch-elm that shades 
St. Fillan’s spring,’’ and, generally 
speaking, a hawthorn, elm, rowan, or 
hazel seems to have been planted by 
such wells. St. Fillan’s spring, in 
Strathfillan, was reputed to cure in- 
sanity. The sufferer was immersed 
thrice in the water, then bound hand 
and foot, and placed for the night in the 
neighbouring chapel. If he was found 
loose in the morning, hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery; if not, his cure 
was considered very doubtful. It is said 
some poor creatures died during this 


ordeal. Even Protestants long retained 
their faith in ‘‘ St. Fillan’s Blessed 
Spring.”’ 


At Toubermore well, in Gigha Isle, 
devotees used to leave a coin, needle, 
pin, or a pretty variegated stone. At 
the offerings were a piece of 


Wick 
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bread and cheese, and a silver coin; it 
was alleged that these disappeared in 
some mysterious way. At Spey and 
Drachaldy, where the water was said to 
cure various diseases, offerings were 
made of small coins and rags, while 
Macaulay mentions a holy well in St. 
Kilda, where there was an altar, on 
which were laid offerings of ‘‘shells and 
pebbles, rags of linen, or stuffs worn 
out, pins, needles, and rusty nails, and’ 
sometimes copper coins.”’ 

Till quite lately a ‘‘pattern’’ was held 
on June 27th at a holy well on the North 
side of Lough Neagh. Pilgrims went 
round barefoot thirteen times, drank 
and washed in the water, and then con- 
sidered they were free from all sin. 
Hawthorns grew over the spring. A mile 
distant there was part of a wooden cross 
erected to mark the sacred ground. 
Yellow crystals are often found near this 
well. According to tradition they grow 
in the rocks on Midsummer Eve, and 
are said to avert evil, and bring luck 
and blessing to a family. Certain words 
are said while gathering them, which 
are known only to adepts. The crystals 
are abundant all round the spring, and 
are also found in holes in the neighbour- 
ing rocks. 

On Aranmore, the largest of the Isles 
of Aran, in Galway Bay, is St. Easny's 
well, overhung by a bramble, adorned 
with rags. Here childless women come 
to pray. Beside it is a little patch of 
level sward—a rarity in these rocky isles. 
Mary Banim, in ‘‘Here and There 
Through Ireland,’’ says that it is known 
as The Angel’s Walk: ‘‘An’ it’s here 
the Guardian Angels of Aran come of a 
summer’s night, to take their diver- 
sion!’’ At Kilmurvy Aran, is a well 
called ‘‘Tuber Carna,’’ where prayers 
for the recovery of a sick person are said 
to be answered. The water is said to be 
unboilable, and to restore dead fish to 
life! 

Pilgrims visit 
Kilkenny, hoping 


’ 


St. John’s well, near 

to be healed of 
diseases of the eyes. It was said that 
at certain times our Saviour, His 
Mother, and St. John descended in the 
form of three white-robed angels, and 
entered the well. All could hear the rush- 
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ing of their wings, but only those who 
saw them were healed. 

On the heathery height of Brandon 
Hill, overlooking Dingle Bay, is the 
Saint’s holy well, close to the ruins of 
his altar and oratory. The  simple- 
minded Kerry peasants leave offerings 
of rags, buttons, and bits of string. At 
some wells, such as Tober-na-alt, in 
Sligo, peasant-girls offer tresses of their 
beautiful long hair, as well as rags and 
ribbons. 

There are many tales of sacred fish 
which inhabit holy wells. By the ruins 
of Boyle Abbey is a well, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, are two trout, dedicated 
to St. Patrick. It was supposed to be 
a sin to catch them, but two drunken 
soldiers from a neighbouring garrison, 
hearing of the legend, are said to have 
caught the fish, and brought them to the 
barracks, where they put them to fry. 
Suddenly, when one side was cooked 
and they were about to turn them, the 
trout leaped from the gridiron and dis- 
appeared, making their way back to the 
well, where it is declared they may still 
be seen, with the marks of the fire on 
one side of their bodies. A similar tale 
is told of a well near Croagh Patrick ; 
in both cases the men who caught the 
lish are supposed to have been drowned 
within a year. 

At St. Molaga’s well, Co. Cork, it is 
said that a woman once took up a sacred 
trout in a pail of water, which she 
wanted for her kettle. As a rule, it was 
thought impious to use the water of holy 
wells for domestic purposes. She put 
the kettle on the fire, but the water 
would not boil, and then she caught sight 
of the trout swimming in it, and hastily 
ran and emptied the kettle into the well. 
Even now, if water is slow in boiling, 
the country-folks of the district say ‘‘St. 
Molaga’s trout must be in it!’’ 

Such superstitions are really pre- 
Christian, dating from the well-worship 
of the Druids, and probably brought by 
them from far Eastern lands in primeval 
days, for the veneration for water is 
more appropriate to hot countries than 
to our rainy Isles of the West. 

The fish were probably originally in- 
tended to represent the guardian spirit 


2» the well, but sometimes other 
creatures were supposed to inhabit the 
fountain. There is a ‘‘Well of the 
Snail’’ in the West of lreland, where a 
huge snail is said to appear at times, and 
near the Church of Kirkmichael, Banff- 
shire, a fly was always supposed to be 
present, and his movements were re- 
garded with awe by the ‘worshippers, 
who drew omens from him. 

The fact that in a great number of 
cases pilgrims to holy wells had to make 
their rounds sunwise, or from east to 
west, and that bathing in~ or drinking 
the sacred water was supposed to be 
specially efficacious on May Day or Mid- 
summer, just at sunrise, shows that 
water and sun-worship were formerly 
connected. 

Sometimes ‘‘rounds were paid’’ by 
making the circuit of the well on one’s 
knees, three, seven, or nine times, re- 
peating prayers. A pile of pebbles was 
often built up by Irish penitents at the 
end of each round, so that at the Last 
Day the Recording Angel might count 
the number of their prayers by these 
stones. There is a famous well at Ros- 
tellan, on the east side of Cork Harbour, 
where pilgrims come on Lady Day to 
the Virgin’s shrine. Numbers of rags 
flutter in the sea-breeze from the boughs 
of the old tree that shades ‘‘white well," 
and bears a Crucifix and an image of 
the Virgin. It is said that this spring 
has been frequented for fifteen hundred 
years! 

St. Winefride’s Well, Holywell, Flint- 
shire, is one of the ‘‘Seven Wonders of 
Wales.”’ It is said that the saint was a 
beautiful and noble lady, who wished to 
devote herself to religion. She was a 
niece of St. Beuno, and lived near the 
site of the spring. Prince Caradoc fell 
in love with her, and as she would not 
consent to marry him, he tried to carry 
her off by force. Winefride ran _ for 
refuge towards the Church, pursued by 
the angry Caradoc, who overtook her be- 
fore she could reach the sanctuary, and 
drawing his sword, cut off her head, 
which rolled down the hill, entered the 
church, and stopped at the feet of St. 
Beuno, who stood at the altar, celebrat- 
ing Mass. Lifting the head, he prayed 
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fervently, and it was reunited to the 
body, and Winefride restored to life. 
She lived for fifteen years, becoming a 
nun, and eventually an abbess. At the 
spot where her head first touched the 
ground, a spring of uncommon size 
burst forth, and rare colours appeared 
on the stones which were sprinkled with 
her blood, while the Prince was struck 
dead, and his body swallowed by the 
earth! The ferns at the sides of the well 
are still known as ‘“‘St. Winefride’s 
hair,’’ the stones are covered with a 
reddish vegetable growth, which, in 
more credulous days might pass for 
blood-stains. There is a remarkable 
flow of water, and the well is still re- 
sorted to by Roman Catholics. Even in 
the prolonged drought of 1911, when 
most neighbouring springs ran dry, 
‘*the holy well’’ bubbled clear and spark- 
ling as of yore. A beautiful little chapel 
was built over it in 1490 by the Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. A 
similar legend is told of St. Osyth’s well, 


near Brightlingsea, on the Colne 
estuary, Essex. 
Two springs at Clorach, Anglesey, 


were formerly deemed a cure for various 
ailments. According to tradition, ‘‘St. 
Seiriol the Bright,”’ and ‘‘St. Cybi the 
Dark,’’ met here daily, walking respec- 
tively from Penmon and _ Holyhead. 
Cybi’s face, being constantly exposed 
to the sun, became swarthy, while 
Seiriol, walking with his back to the 
luminary, preserved his fair skin! 

Wells are still decked with garlands 
on certain festivals. In England this is 
chiefly confined to Derbyshire and Staf- 
fordshire. The ‘‘Well-dressing of Tis- 
sington,’’ is one of the most interesting 
local customs in the North of England. 
On Holy Thursday the five wells are 
beautifully adorned with flowers, and a 
short service is held beside them. 
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Tradition asserts that the ceremony is 
in commemoration of a terrible drought, 
which visited Derbyshire in 1615. Only 
one shower fell between the 25th of 
March and the second of May, and two 
more slight ones between that date and 
the 4th of August. All the land was 
parched, the crops failed, and numbers 
of cattle died, but meanwhile the foun- 
tains of Tissington still flowed, and 
people for miles round brought their 
cattle there to drink. Some people think 
however, that the well-dressing is a far 
more ancient rite. 

At the ‘‘Halliwell,’’ or Holy-well, 
Rorrington Green, Chirbury, a ‘‘wake’’ 
used to be held on Ascension Day. The 
well was decked with a bower of green 
boughs, rushes and flowers, and a May- 
pole was erected. People walked round 
the spring to the sound of music, and 
sometimes danced there. They threw in 
pins for luck, and drank the water. 
Round, flat buns, spiced, sweetened and 
marked with a cross were eaten at this 
wake, which continued till about 1830. 

The Oundle Well in Northampton- 
shire was supposed to give warning of 
certain political events, by making a 
noise like drumming. Baxter, in his 
‘‘World of Spirits,’’ wrote: ‘‘When | 
was a schoolmaster at Oundle, about the 
Scots coming into England, I heard a 
well in one Dob’s yard, drum like any 
drum beating a march. | heard it at a 
distance; then I went and put my head 
into the mouth of the well, and heard it 
distinctly, and nobody in the well. It 
lasted several days and nights, so as all 
the country-people came to hear it. And 
so it drummed on several changes of 
tunes. When King Charles II. died, I 


went to the Oundle carrier at the Ram 
Inn, Smithfield, who told me the well 
had drummed, and many people came to 
hear it.’’ 
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66 OW shall 1 meet him? Shall 
H I meet him breezy but heart- 
less, dressed in tweeds? Shall] 
I charm him in a rose dress by a dim 
pink light? or shall | receive him coldly 
in a big hat?—tell me Judith, or shall 
I be just myself and say, ‘Hullo, dar- 
ling, what a long, long time it is since 
we have seen each other. Where’s the 
luggage ?”’ 

The speaker sat on the arm of a large 
chair in a sunny bedroom, and as she 
spoke she stroked her friends cheek 
affectionately. 

‘** Be your own little self, dear. 
natural at all costs; besides it is 
fashion.”’ 

**My darling, how can | be natural? 
I don’t in the least know my own true 
self. For instance, | feel I even act on 
the golf links, with my hair blowing 
about, like ‘‘The Windy Girl,’’ then 
again—in a drawing-room—lI act being 
a society girl, Which am I? Is it 
the subtle sense of a long clinging dress 
that makes one feel stately and dignified. 
Should I feel entirely different if I sat 
in exactly the same position in my chair, 
in a short tweed skirt and hobnail boots. 
This is what 1 mean—won’t he, Judith, 
be just as biassed unconsciously by 
surroundings as I am?”’ 

‘“‘What a complex little person you 
are, child; leave it to fate. Leave the 
whole thing, and you will, I am sure at 
the right moment, feel instinctively 
what you ought to say and do. How 
long is it since you have seen him?”’ 

‘* Almost three years, and then we 
only had two days of engagement, and 
no time to talk things over; that is why 
we had that wretched misunderstanding 
about money. He thought I wouldn’t 
stick to him when | heard how little he 
had got. He wrote one of those 
honourable, unselfish letters, which, of 
course, I mis-read, and thought he 
wanted to get out of it. It is only 


Be 
the 





lately 1 ever thought of looking at it in 
the proper light. I refused to write 
for weeks.’’ 

‘* Poor chap, and he looks 
dear in his photograph. 
handsome as that?’’ 

‘Yes, he is very good-looking ; fair, 
you know. I wonder very much, 
Judith, what he will think of me. Am 
I altered, do you think?”’ 

‘* Not a bit; you are just the same 
sunny-faced little friend as of old. Some- 
times I seem to think I see a trace of 
worry, but I expect that affair was re- 
sponsible for that. I feel sure that all 
will come all right now.” 


such a 
Is he really as 


‘** I’ve been in love with a memory all 
What if I have remem- 
bered him wrong, Judith? The man | 
remember was young and strong and 
brown, who looked as though nothing 
sordid ever came near him. He was so 
eager to protect me from the world, I 
who knew so much. I never could 
bring myself to tell him my secret, 
Judith. I feel sure he would never have 
seen it as I did. Now he will have ma- 
tured. He _ will have seen much 
more of the world. 1 must tell him 
now, and come what may.” 


these years. 


so 


‘* Ah, yes, my Darling, you must tell 
him now; you should have done it 
before, I think. But I do not blame 
you for not wanting to spoil those 
lovely two days of your engagement, 
and it would never have done to write 
it; such things can never be explained 
in letters. When do you meet him? 
To-morrow? ”’ 

‘* Yes, to-morrow at two o'clock. 1 
shall go down to Tilbury in the car and 
wait for him there.”’ 

‘“‘My thoughts and prayers will be 
with you, Darling. If he was older | 
should fear for your happiness less, 
but upright youth is sometimes narrow 
too. We must hope that his maturing 


mind and views have aged as well as 
his body. 


Really I must fly; I shall see 
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you on 

radiant. 
** Good-bye! 

to come and 


Saturday, | 
Good-bye! ”’ 
Judith, you are a dear 
listen to my joys and 
woes. Which will it be next I wonder. 
Good-bye! ’’ 


* * * * * 


hope, looking 


The block in the traffic was terrible. 
Vehicles of all kinds from the coster- 
barrow to the private carriage blocked 
the narrow streets of the city. The sun 
beat down on one motor whose chauffeur 
was vainly trying to thread his way 
through the throng. Inside sat Amelie 
Sinclair, her blue eyes wide open. On 
her knee were several illustrated papers 
to beguile the weary time. She stared 
out of the window away and beyond the 
traffic. What was it she saw in her 
imagination? The black hulk and buff 
coloured decks of the P. and O., and 
pacing up and down a brown faced 
man—a soldier from one of the lonely 
outposts on the frontier. What was 
she wondering? Was she wondering 
if he loved her as much as years ago 
when, his honest blue eyes looking 
straight into hers, he had said, ‘‘ You 
are the only woman I can ever love, 
you have taught me what it is. No 
other woman will ever rouse me again 
to feel as I do.”’ 

And she had wondered at his intensity 
as they stood on the long stretch of sand 
with the Indian Ocean lapping at their 
feet. She had looked then into her own 
heart and seen she could grow to love 
him as he deserved. 

Or did her memory take her back to 
a grand house in London, with 
her own snug little room, spoilt 
for her by the entrance of a man whose 
voice was rough and thick, and whose 
breath reeked with brandy. Was she 
thinking of the day when—no, her eyes 
lighten; the car glides on and so away 
into the country along the river road 
which leads to Tilbury. 





* * * * * 


“‘Just fancy! 
brown you are.”’ 
‘“* Darling.’’ He could say no more. 
‘“ How long has the boat been in? 


Oh, Darling, how 
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the man up there on the wharf says 
it has just come alongside.”’ 

‘‘It seems simply ages—you see | 
looked for you directly I could see the 
quay, and then when we came along- 
side, I was bitterly disappointed to find 
no Little Girl.’’ 

‘* Oh, but you knew I was coming, 
didn’t you. Why, I wired to you at 
Plymouth.”’ 

“I thought, perhaps, you had 
changed your mind, Darling. I did not 
know, you see, how much you would 
care for me,’’ and the bluest eyes in 
the world looked straight into the grey 
ones. 

The laughing grey eyes gave back 
some message that the blue were glad 
to see, because they laughed also. 

‘* Well, you see, it was the traffic. 
We got stuck in a block, for which we 
did not allow time.” 

‘Never mind, I’m happy now you 
really have come. Let’s see about the 
luggage.”’ 

‘*T will tell the chauffeur; he will do 
it. We will go straight to the car; we 
were obliged to leave it some distance 
off. Come.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A man and woman stand together in 
a drawing-room. The summer evening 
sheds a soft light on the woman’s pale 
pink gown; her arms, white as lilies, 
are stretched out towards the man she 
loves; her eyes implore for what her 
soul is asking—forgiveness. . Her hair 
is blown from her forehead by the 
evening breeze, as it filters in through 
the windows; her face is very white. 
The man stands tall and straight; he 
takes no notice of the outstretched 
arms; his brows are frowning over the 
blue eyes, but there is a difference now ; 
they look so cold and sad. Surely his 
mouth has never smiled, otherwise 
would not the embodiment of woman- 
hood standing there melt him? 

‘‘ John, John, have I forfeited your 
love?’ she cried. And she sank down, 


burying her face in the cushions of the 
sofa. 


“You have deceived 


Amelie ; 


me, 
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you have let me come home with the 
intention of marrying you, then calmly 
tell me you have been married before. 
You cannot expect me to make light 
of it. God! how I love you—if you 
were the wickedest woman on earth, 
the greatest liar, my passion for you 
would never die, but I thought of you 
as good, as pure—you must be still—I 
can’t believe pe 

“* John, listen—I must explain. I 
was dreadfully poor, and I thought 
I might marry this man and help them 
that way. I was only eighteen, and he 
was forty-two. My brother was at a 
public school then, and we so wanted 
to put him into the Service. I married 
the man after about a fortnight’s en- 
gagement; directly afterwards I found 
he drank dreadfully. He gave me 
absolutely everything I could want 
when he was sober, but when he was 
drunk, he ill-treated me horribly. 

The man stepped forward with an in- 
voluntary gesture of protection—but 
she stopped him, and_ continued, 
“Don’t you remember, John, when I 
just met you I had my arm in a sling ?’’ 

‘** Darling, yes; you told me it was 
done out hunting.”’ 

“Yes! Well he had gripped it and 
bent it back and broken it, in one of 
his drunken rages. Judith came next 
day and found me like it, and made me 
sue for a divorce on the ground of 
cruelty. His health was so bad at the 
time, that the shock of the result killed 
him, as I verily believe he was fond of 
me.”’ 

**Oh, God! my sweetheart, forgive 
me for being so hard, but oh! I can’t 
thank God enough that you have been 
saved for me. When vou said ‘di- 
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vorced,’ | thought you meant there was 


“to be some ugly scandal raked up about 


my ‘ Flower.’ Forgive me, my 
darling. No, don’t go and hide 
your face in the cushion—won’t 
you look at me? To think that 


you should ever have been roughly 
treated! Amelie, speak; why won’t 
you? Why did you not tell me before, 
dearest? Did you not trust me?’’ 

‘*T tried not to think about it, but 
the thought of what I had _ been 
through was always with me. Once I 
thought you recognised my portrait in 
a paper, but you passed it over. Out 
there in Africa, you did not expect to 
meet me. I did not tell you, because | 
thought you were the sort of man who 
would have hated to be mixed up in any 
way with a woman who had been 
through the Divorce Court, so I felt I 
must keep my secret.”’ 

‘“ Is that why you refused to marry 
me for three years, then?’’ 

“Yes! 1 thought you were too 
young. I thought that in three years 
you would see and learn a lot. I loved 
you too well to bind you down to mar- 
riage then.”’ 

** You love me 
did then? ”’ 

‘* Better !—I learned how to love the 


now as well as you 


memory of a good man, now I love 
his reality.’’ 
*“My own darling, I will protect 


vou, love you, and care for you. Never 
again whilst I live shall my unselfish 
darling feel the storm and tide of 
Care.”’ 

The room grew grey and dark in the 
waning light, but in the hearts of both 
was the glow of the dawn of love, as 
the man took the woman in his arms. 





ETRENNE. 


By MABEL C. DUDGEON. 


T is an act of criminal folly, Law- 

| rence, as I remarked before,’’ 

said Mr. Arbuthnot in curt hard 

tones, ‘for a man in your position to 

marry a girl without a penny in the 
world.’’ 

At this point the speaker, who was 
as like the conventional family lawyer 
as he well could be, put down his pen, 
and looked across at _ the broad- 
shouldered figure of his son by the win- 
dow. 

‘‘And it is very evident you and I 
view the matter in a different light, 
sir,’’ answered Lawrence, turning from 
his abstracted contemplation of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields and crossing to a 
chair. 

‘‘ There is only one light to view it 
in. But you seem to have neither 
sense nor gratitude,’’ broke in his 
father bitterly. ‘‘ I put you in a crack 
regiment, made you a handsome allow- 
ance, yet in spite of my strong dis- 
approval, you persist in your deter- 
mination to marry Etrenne Charteris. 
Though I might have known,’’ he 
snapped, ‘‘no consideration would de- 
ter you if you wanted to do a thing.”’ 

** IT am sorry to act in opposition to 
your wishes, sir,’’ rejoined Lawrence 
quietly, while a gleam of humour flashed 
across the dark resolute face. ‘‘ But I 
think if a man is to have free choice in 
anything, it should most certainly be 
in his marriage.’”’ 

‘* By that answer I infer you mean to 
take your own way,”’ said the lawyer 
in a white heat. ‘‘ Well do so. Only 
understand,” bringing the palm of his 
hand down heavily on the table, ‘if 
you choose to marry a beggar you must 
accept the consequence. Nothing more 
shall you have from me, living or 
dead.”’ 

For a space the two men did not 
speak. Then Lawrence rose, and 
picked up his hat and bag. 

“*T must exchange into a line regi- 
ment, where the expenses will be con- 


siderably less than in the ‘»niskillings,”’ 
he said slowly, a note of regret betray- 
ing itself in his voice. 

Mr. Arbuthnot shrugged his 
shoulders and frowned his dissatisfac- 
tion. 

‘*Is a woman worth that sacrifice?’’ 
he asked contemptuously. ‘‘To my 
mind money and success are the only 
things worth living for; everything else 
comes to an end.”’ 

‘*Sentiments worthy of a lawyer!’’ 
muttered Lawrence, as he left the house 
and hailed a passing hansom. ‘‘ Shore- 
ditch. Double fare if you get there in 
time for the 4.50 express,’’ he called 
out as the cab drew up at the kerb. 

A smile of satisfaction dawned in his 
deep-set eyes, as he swung himself in- 
to the train as it moved out of the sta- 
tion. 

‘* Another half second and I should 
have lozt it,’’ he said to himself, settling 
down in the seat of an empty compart- 
ment. ‘‘ But luck has never failed me 
since Etrenne gave me her mascot.”’ 

And drawing off his left glove, he 
glanced with tender gravity at a curi- 
ous old Indian ring, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in Sanscrit. She had _ herself 
placed it on his finger three years before 
on the eve of his departure for the 
Crimea. And it was from there he had 
been invalided home a few months ago. 

But not before he had earned a large 
share of glory for himself at Balaclava, 
when he took a signal part in the charge 
of the three hundred. For this he had 
been mentioned in despatches and 
gazetted captain. 

It was nearly two hours later; the 
train came to a standstill. 
‘*At last,’’ thought 
he collected his wraps. ‘‘ How many 
Saturdays since my return I have 
travelled by this express, but never has 
the time seemed so interminable as to- 

day.” 

**And now for Theydon Bois, and 
Etrenne,’’ he murmured, leaning back 


Lawrence, as 
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in the conveyance that was to take him 
to the Manor House. 

That had been her home for sixteen 
years, since she was a child of seven, 
when both her parents had died, leav- 
ing her unprovided for. She had been 
left to the care of her grandfather, an 
eccentric old man of miserly habits 
whose only interest in life was his 
violin. He had accepted the charge 
thrust upon him solely because he had 
seen no way out of it. But to avoid 
being put to any trouble himself, he 
secured the services of an accomplished 
lady in straightened circumstances, 
who, for the sake of a home, agreed to 
educate the child and later to act as her 
companion and friend. Thus he had 
been free to live his own life up to the 
very hour of his death, which had 
occurred quite suddenly twelve month: 
ago. Then Etrenne was left totally un- 
provided for, as, though he had nade 
a will leaving her everything he pos- 
sessed, all that could be found was three 
hundred pounds to his credit in the 


bank. And this sum was already 
almost exhausted. 
Meantime Lawrence’ was _ being 


jogged along the lonely country road, 
seamed with frozen ruts, at a snail’s 
pace. No amount of persuasion would 
induce the old grey horse to go beyond 
his usual jog trot. 


Lawrence swore mildly under his 
breath, as a heavy mist was falling, and 
the keen wind blew chill, even through 
the heavy overcoat he wore. 


At length the driver pulled up with a 
jerk in front of a rambling old house, 
ivy and lichen covered. 

And Lawrence, alighting, saw 
through the unshuttered windows of a 
lower room the slim figure of a girl 
dressed in something soft and white 
and clinging. 

She was arranging vases of crimson 
berries and russet leaves on a_ table, 
whence sparkling glass and _ silver 
gleamed on a snowy damask cloth. 

The light from the lamp showed the 
perfect contour of her head with its 
glossy bronze-brown hair, and_ the 
slender curve of her white throat. 
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All at once her eyes met his, and a 


‘ smile flashed across her face—a dazziing 


smile that sent the hot blood leaping in 
his veins. 

‘‘It’s good to be here again, 
Etrenne,’’ he said, a few minutes later, 
as he stood with her hands in his. ‘‘I 
have been consumed with longing to see 
you all the week.’’ 

‘* Foolish boy,’’ she murmured, while 
her face was bright with blushes as she 
released herself from his hold. 

Then she went on with a little laugh 

of happiness and gaiety, ‘‘ I have been 
watching the clock all day, though Miss 
Crosby reminded me that you would 
not be here any sooner for my doing 
,"" 
‘‘Quite true, Etrenne!’’ put in a 
brisk decisive voice. ‘‘But it was use- 
less to talk to you to-day as a rational 
being.’’ 

Lawrence turned, a smile in the 
depths of his eyes, to be warmly greeted 
by a well-preserved woman of fifty. 

‘*You must be cold and tired after 
your journey,’’ Miss Crosby said, shak- 
ing him cordially by the hand. 

‘* And hungry as a hunter,’’ admitted 
Lawrence, as he went to the room pre- 
pared for him to change. 

It was not long before he joined them 
again. Then they went in to supper 
immediately, and a merry little party 


they were over this unconventional 
meal. 
‘**So you are out of the doctor’s 


hands, Captain Arbuthnot?’’ said Miss 
Crosby during a pause in the conversa- 
tion. 

‘“Yes. He told me the other day I 
was as well as ever I had been,’’ re- 
plied Lawrence, with uplifted glass. 

Presently, when the table was cleared, 
Miss Crosby rose and went over to the 
piano. 

As she began to play, the other two 
drew round the fire, and then, to all in- 
tents and purposes, they were alone. 

Lawrence sat forward, his arms rest- 
ing on his knees, his gaze riveted on 
the girl’s face with its fair, soft 
colouring. 

The gold in the brown of her hair, 
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the witchery of her deep blue eyes, the 
sweet firm curve of her lips filled him 
with admiration. 

‘* She holds my heart against all 
women,’’ he thought. ‘* Without her 
life would be a hideous impossibility ; 
the world would be a wilderness.’’ 

** Etrenne,’’ he said at last, taking 
her hand and imprisoning it closely in 
both his own. ‘' 1 want you to marry 
me in three weeks’ time.”’ 

‘‘Had we not better wait for your 
father’s consent, Lawrence?’’ she sug- 
gested. 

He shook his head, and his brow 
darkened but only for a moment. 

** We should have to wait a long time 
for that unless his mood changes. It 
is apt to do so with incredible swiftness 
at times, but 1 am morally certain it 
will not in our case. Few men,”’ 
Lawrence went on, ‘‘ are as hard as my 
father. His marriage made him so. It 
began badly, and ended a few years 
after my birth.” 

** Ours 


will start —’’ 


happily 


Etrenne began. 
** And,’’ interrupted Lawrence earn- 


estly, ‘‘ our love will strengthen as the 
years roll on, not grow less.’’ 

‘** Do you remember what to-morrow 
is, Lawrence ?”’ she asked after a pause. 

‘“Your birthday and New Year’s 
Day,’’ he answered promptly. ‘‘ This 
will show you I have not forgotten,’’ 
he said, handing her a small leather 
case. 

She opened it eagerly, to find a gold 
bracelet with her name and its mean- 
ing (Etrenne—a New Year’s gift) set in 
pearls. 

Just then Miss Crosby closed the 
piano, and came over to the fire. 

** What a gale is blowing!’’ she be- 
gan. ‘‘ It was just such a night as this 
last New Year’s Eve, when Mr. Char- 
teris died.’’ 

‘* Somehow I always regarded him as 
a rich man, or, at least, comfortably 
circumstanced,’’ said Lawrence reflec- 
tively. 

** And I also,’’ went on Miss Crosby, 
‘though he frequently told me he was 
getting poorer and poorer every year.”’ 


ETRENNE. 


At that moment the old dutch clock in 
the hall struck. As the last stroke of 
eleven sounded, Etrenne rose and 
lighted two bedroom candles. 

‘* That is a sign you ladies mean to 
retire,’’ said Lawrence, rising. He 
held the door open for them to pass out, 
his eyes following the girl’s trim figure 
up the wide oak staircase. 

Left alone, Lawrence threw himself 
into a deep chair on one side of the 
hearth, and sat staring into the glowing 
coals. 

Various incidents in his career passed 
before him, one by one, with lightning 
rapidity. 

A smile rose to his lips as he called 
to mind an argument he had once had 
with Mr. Charteris, and the lines he 
had severely quoted to end it: ‘‘ When 
youth agrees with age, not where they 
differ, wisdom lies!’’ 

** What a queer old man he_ had 
been, but with what divine delicacy and 
fire he had played, as if music was the 
mere voice of his inmost self. The 
long-drawn notes of his violin had borne 
one away to higher realms.” Thus 
musing, Lawrence fell asleep. 

Outside the wind blew with a sigh- 
ing, sobbing sound. The leafless 
creepers, dripping with rain, rattled 
against the window panes. 

But nothing disturbed the sieeper. 

The night wore on; the blazing logs 
fell to ashes in the grate. 

All at once he mechanically rose from 
his chair, and stood rigid—a benumb- 
ing grip was laid on all his faculties. 

His curious unseeing gaze was 
riveted on the far end of the shadowed 
room. ‘There, it seemed to him, was 
standing an old man with silver hair, 
playing the violin. The furrowed face 
and features gleamed pale and ghostly ; 
the velvet coat hung loosely on his 
wasted frame the hand showed white 
and bloodless as he passed the bow 
across the strings. 

Suddenly Lawrence began to move 
slowly forward, step by step, as if he 
knew nothing of how he moved or 
where he was going. 

At last he came to a standstill by the 
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wall, with one hand pressed against a 
carved oak panel. Silently it slid back 
—but his trance broke. 

It might have lasted hours for all he 
knew. He was only conscious of a 
curious sense of chill, as if a cold wind 
had passed over him. 

The next instant he had stepped into 
a small, square room, lighted by a 
single window, through which a flood 
of moonlight was streaming. It shone 
with a vivid glare on a large oak chest. 

And after a little deliberation he 
opened it, to find alternate rows of bank 
notes and gold. 

‘*A miser’s hoards!’ muttered 
rence, dumbfounded. ‘* A 
hoards !”’ 


Law- 
miser’s 


‘* | can scarcely realise that all this ts 
mine !’’ cried Etrenne a few hours later 
as she stood with Lawrence beside the 
open chest. 

She had listened with breathless in- 
terest to his extraordinary dream, which 
had inadvertently led to his finding the 
secret room. 

‘And I think an _ impecunious 
dragoon is scarcely a fit match for you 
now, Etrenne,’’ he said, putting a hand 
on each of her shoulders, and looking 
gravely down into her upturned face. 

‘* To me, the world holds only you, 
Lawrence,’’ she rejoined. ‘* The hap- 
piest moment in my life was when you 
asked me to be vour wife.”’ 

He was silent all but his eyes, as he 
gathered her closely to him in his arms, 
while his lips sought hers. 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


is another foreigner who has 

volunteered to give us the 
benefit of her judgment and skill as 
theatrical manager and artist in drama. 
As an actress I have a high opinion of 
her, but as a manager she begins to 
awaken my doubts, notably in respect 
of her last venture at the Kingsway, 
‘* The Lower Depths,’’ translated by 
Mr. Laurence Irving from the Russian 
of Maxim Gorki. I thought it should 
have been inore freely rendered, or per- 
haps, better still, adapted. 

It presents a Russian night-shelter, 
where the Troglodytes of society fore- 
gather. The caste is as over-crowded 
as the doss-house, and we are nearly 
through the play before we get the 
‘*hang’’ of all their weird names, and 
occupations, and fortunes. 

It is a piece full of sincere and valu- 
able work, both by the author and the 
actors, and one would wish to speak of 
it with all respect and sympathy, as, 
indeed, I see many critics have done. 
I have a shrewd suspicion, however, 
that some of these critics went out ‘‘to 
see a man about a dog’’ towards the 
end of the first act, and forgot to come 
back. Had they clung to their post to 
the end with the desperate fidelity I my- 
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self displayed they would probably have 
revenged themselves upon the play. It 
is not a play, any way. It bears the 
same relation to a play that a photo- 
graph does to a picture. It has the 
same deadly and colourless verisimili- 
tude. After all, you can’t take a great 
chunk of real life and slap it down on 
the stage in that crude way in the name 
of art. Art is art because it is not na- 
ture. Its essence is selection. It is 
supposed to abstract from Nature, elim- 
inating the chaotic accidents, irrele- 
vances, incoherencies, and miscellane- 
ous boredom that abound therein. 

In this piece, or, rather, in these 
pieces, they are all faithfully preserved, 
and we often find the same defect in 
Russian novels, where trivial and insig- 
nificant details are transcribed at length 
with the most artless and _ irritating 
fidelity. It is not high art, as its ad- 
mirers and perpetrators would persuade 
us. It is just ndiveté and lack of skill. 
A man with any intelligence or imagina- 
tion does not want the whole circle 
drawn for him. He will divine it from 
a small one. Suggestion is all. Here 
we reached the lower depths of dullness 
as well as of mental and moral squalor. 
We had the maundering and incoherent 
confidences and conversations of drunk- 
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ards and prostitutes, and half-witted 
thieves protracted ad infinitum, and 
leading from nowhere to nowhither. 1 
was reminded of Dr. Johnson’s mali- 
cious remark on the elder Sheridan: 


‘‘ Why, sir, Monty is dull, naturally , 


dull, but it must have taken time and 
pains to become what we now see him 
Such an extremity of dullness is not in 
Nature.”’ 


True there was some welcome relief 
Now and then there was a drunken 
riot, occasionally somebody died, or was 
killed, but these little incidents passed 
almost unnoticed in the flood of maun- 
dering talk. The gloom and monotony 
were unbroken. No visitant from the 
upper strata of society came to create 
a contrast; only in one act did we 
emerge from the twilit den into the 
street outside. We were sustained at 
first by the hope that some coherence 
would gradually emerge out of the 
chaos, that perhaps Madame Lydia, the 
pathetic young ‘‘ unfortunate,’’ was go- 
ing to develop some réle worthy of her 
powers. This hope plodded with fail- 
ing feet across the wilderness of the 
first act (the longest I ever underwent), 
and died upon the threshold of the 
second, to the accompaniment of low 
moans from my companion, who ex- 
pressed her tedium in my ear from time 
to time. 


It must be said that there were dra- 
matic passages and some excellent 
acting. Mr. Holman Clark, as Luka, 
the bland and quaint old man, whose 
human love and pity did something to 
relieve the gloom, was interesting and 
admirable throughout. Like the 
stranger in ‘‘ The Third Floor Back,”’ 
he strives with wise sayings and kindly 
jests to animate and reanimate the better 
instincts of the sordid creatures around 
him. He has some success, but he 
passes out of the play before the last 
act, and therein the gloom settles down 
once more like a pall. Mr. Lewis Wil- 
loughby, the broken-down actor, whom 
alcoholism had bereft of his memory, 
and who played with real power and 
pathos, had been almost persuaded to 
make another attempt at life, but in the 
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last act he sits in gloomy silence in the 
background, watching the Mongol at 
his devotions. Suddenly he appeals to 
him imploringly to be remembered in 
his prayers, and makes a desperate 
exit. It was with genuine regret that 
we learned he had hanged himself 
.”” 

As the survivors of the audience dis- 
persed they appeared by their silence 
and dejection to be meditating some 
similar deed. If the play were ‘‘ cut” 
by a third and drawn into some coher- 
ence it might still be made a success, 
but at present, except as a respectable 
reaction from the vogue of romanticism 
and melodrama, it is interesting chiefly 
for ethnologists, pathologists, philan- 
thropists, and psychologists, a class 
hardly numerous enough to fill a 
theatre. 


* om *~ * * 


The London Stage has been enlarged 
by half an acre or so in the shape of 
the new London Opera House, built by 
Mr. Hammerstein, the American Im- 
pressario. This is not the first Ameri- 
can millionaire who has stood and 
looked upon London with eyes of 
friendly rapacity, and exclaimed, like 
Marshal Blucher, ‘‘ What a _ city to 
sack !”’ 

Mr. Yerkes looked upon our multi- 
plying millions, and our gathering em- 
barrassment in the matter of locomo- 
tion, and exploited it to his own and 
our advantage by disembowelling Lon- 
don with tunnels. 

Mr. Hammerstein beheld London 
with five millions of people and one 
Opera House, imperfectly supported. If 
London could support one opera house 
when her population was half a million, 
surely she could do with two when her 
population had multiplied by ten? And 
if not, why not? These questions will 
be more answerable in a year or two, 
perhaps. It is certain that, under pre- 
sent conditions, London does not take 
kindly to opera. Herr Schalk, the fa- 
mous Viennese conductor, lately inter- 
viewed in London, describes us as still 
children in music, and especially in 
opera, though our orchestras for intelli- 
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gence and technical perfection cannot be 
matched anywhere. _In this direction 
England falls far short of her achieve- 
ment in every other branch of art and 
science. There is so little genuine en- 
thusiasm for opera that it is still largely 
a question of hiring foreigners to run it 
for us. ‘lhe reception accorded to Mr. 
Beecham has been disheartening in the 
extreme. His operas were produced 
with disregard of expense, and care- 
fully-thought-out perfection that left 
almost nothing to be desired, and drew 
tears of admiration from one French 
critic of my acquaintance, who lamented 
that the best performance of ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro’’ he had ever seen 
was played to a half-empty house. 
However much to be deplored, this state 
of things is likely to continue as long 
as Opera is looked upon as the preserve 
of the dress-suited and crush-hatted 
minority. How to induce the masses to 
take an interest in opera is the problem 
that still awaits solution. ‘To the ques- 
tion Cui bono? we may reply that it 
would at least help to refine their 
manners and their tastes, and it is in 
refinement that our lower classes are, 
by universal consent, conspicuously 
lacking. To appeal to them opera 
must be cheaper. After all, the vast 
bulk of the population added to Lon- 
don in the last hundred years is a work- 
ing population, and they have hitherto 
had every excuse for looking upon 
opera as the most expensive, as well as 
—what Dr. Johnson called it—‘‘ the 
most exotic and irrational of all forms 
of entertainment.’’ ‘Then they must be 
gradually allured. It is no good begin- 
ning with Wagner, Strauss, and De- 
bussy in making an appeal to tastes 
debauched by the meretricious glitter 
and jingle of musical comedy. Irving 
had a bon mot—“‘‘ the way to learn how 
to do a thing is to do it.’”’ The way to 
learn how to listen to opera is to listen 
to it, again and again. It is a taste of 
gradual acquisition, and even a lover of 
music is often bored at his first hearing 
of an opera. 


Mr. Hammerstein has had the good 
sense to bear these considerations in 


mind in inaugurating his colossal ven- 
ture. He began on very popular lines 
with ‘‘Quo Vadis?’’ where the music is 
almost incidental and the main appeal 
spectacular and dramatic, not to Say 
sensational. Mr. Sandow as the giant 
Ursus was no doubt a far from minor 
attraction. 

After this Mr. Hammerstein has been 
leaning mainly and not unwisely on the 
old Italian favourites, which it is the 
mark of the superior critic nowadays 
to sniff at, opera full of popular melody 
and romantic appeal. It was in one of 
these, ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ that Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s gieat ‘‘ find,’’ Miss Felicia Lyne, 
made her début, and set London talk- 
ing. To be able to inaugurate his new 
undertaking with a new popular fa- 
vourite was a great piece of good for- 
tune for Mr. Hammerstein, and one 
which may well turn the balance of 
fortune in his favour. 


I went to hear her for the first time 
last night in the premiére of ‘‘Lucia,’’ 
and was delighted with nearly every- 
thing I saw and heard. The house is 
airy, spacious, and splendid, and com- 
pares favourably with the great barn at 
Covent Garden, where the discomfort of 
its humbler patrons is so carefully 
catered for. Marble balustraded stairs, 
pile carpets of rose pink, ample arm- 
chairs, spacious boxes, with private 
ante-rooms, make an effect of elegance 
and splendour which, if a trifle gaudy at 
present, will soon tone down. 


Mr. Hammerstein was_ excellently 
served by his artistes. Not being speci- 
fically a musical critic, I had brought 
with me a young lady who had sung 
** Lucia’’ 25 times in Italy, and by 
whom I could check my impressions. 
The chorus was very notably vigorous 
and efficient, but, of course, the interest 
centred in Lucia and her lover. Miss 
Lyne strolled on with the artless ease of 
a child strayed out of the schoolroom, 
but she soon showed that she had 
acquired, or more probably been gifted 
with, a dramatic intelligence far beyond 
her years. In the first part, perhaps 
from nervousness, she at times sang a 
bit sharp, but in the love duet she was 
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touching and charming in the extreme, 
while in the mad scene she was quite 
wonderful, and achieved a real triumph. 

Dramatically she took it with bril- 
liant ease, and her voic. was pure and 
musical throughout. I was reminded 
of Coleridge’s nightingale ‘‘ with mur- 
murs musical and swift ‘glug glug,’ 
and one low piping sound more sweet 
than all.’’ As she climbed the final 
crescendo the fervour of the audience 
rose too, till when she reached up and 
took her E in alt. off the top shelf with- 
out turning a hair, the crowded audi- 
torium resolved itself into a general 
‘*tumult of acclaim.’’ It must be said 
that in Edjardo, the tenor, Mr. Orville 
Harold was equally admirable, and 
more mature. 

If Mr. Hammerstein can keep to this 
standard of excellence and maintain the 
popular interest he has already excited 
we may perhaps cherish the hope that 
opera as a popular attraction may have 
at last come to stay. 


7 7 * * * 


The necessity for going to press early 
this month prevents me from criticising 
in the present number Mr. Arthur Phil- 
lip’s new production of Mr. Tom Gal- 
lon’s romantic comedy, ‘‘ The Great 
Gay Road,”’ at the Court Theatre. It 
will be a pleasure to welcome the return 
of such a fine actor as Mr. Phillips to 
this theatre, which was the scene of his 
success as Shylock in his production of 
** The Merchant of Venice.’’ 

> ” * * * 


In ‘‘Bella Donna,”’ at the St. James’s, 
Sir George Alexander conducts us back 
from the lower depths to the surface of 
society. We have, for principal per- 
sonages, a peer’s son (Mr. Charles 
Maude), a Harley Street physician (Sir 
George Alexander), a powerful aristo- 
cratic Egyptian (Mr. Charles Bryant), 
and a lady of sumptuous beauty and 
costumes and _ sinister seductiveness 
(Mrs. Patrick Campbell). Poisoning is 
always popular, and with the name of 
a well-known novel thrown in, we have 
all the ingredients of a ‘‘ popular suc- 
cess.’” Most good novels are hard to 
dramatise, and Mr. Hichens is excep- 


tionally so, relying, as he does, so much 
on lavish characterisation, description, 
and atmosphere. Even in the novel all 
his powers were ‘‘extended’”’ to give 
plausibility and consistency to his 
dreadful heroine. In the play, where 
all transitions and preparations suffer 
inevitable abridgement, she walks out 
in naked melodrama. Having, in spite 
of her somewhat lurid past, captured 
the Hon. Nigel Armine for her second 
husband, in the hope that he will suc- 
ceed to the peerage, they honeymoon in 


* Egypt, where her hopes are wrecked by 


the news of the birth of twins to his 
elder brother. She has already come 
under the spell (far from self-evident) 
of Mahmoud Baroudi, the scrupulous 
unscrupulous Egyptian, and she listens 
with a long-drawn breath to his wicked 
suggestions. These take the form of 
white powder dusted into her husband’s 
coffee. The poor man wastes painfully, 
but thinking he has sunstroke he takes 
it lving down, and hugs his foolish faith 
in the wifely devotion of his beautiful 
devil. Meanwhile Dr. Isaacson, the 
friend whose misgivings he had derided 
before marriage, sensing mischief, ar- 
rives on the scene just in time. In spite 
of the excuses and opposition of the 
lady, he forces his way on the dayah- 
beeah moored in the river, and defying 
the outraged feelings of the American 
doctor, who was acting ag innocent 
cloak to the wife’s designs, he insists 
on taking the case into his own hands. 
The encounter between the two doctors 
on the point of professional etiquette, 
was, to my mind, the only sincere and 
interesting piece of dramatic dialogue 
worth mentioning in the play. There is 
a sleep-walking passage, a pale remin- 
iscence of Lady Macheth’s, and there is 
a fairly gruesome scene where, pallid 
as wax, she bends over her husband’s 
shrunken form in the dim lights of the 
deck, after administering the poisoned 
potion. Having restored the invalid at 
length to convalescence, Dr. Isaacson 
divulges to him the truth, which he in- 
dignantly rejects. Convinced at last 


from the lipsof the woman he had 
loved, he falls on his friend’s neck in 
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contrition and despair. They shut the 
house against the wretched creature, 
who turns to her lover, only to be in 
turn rejected by him. She trails off 
into the night, and we ought to have 
heard her drop into the river, but we 
did not. Perhaps her ‘‘fate reserved 
her to more wrath.”’ 

It was an admirable part for Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, and she played ad- 
mirably up to a certain point, and | 
can’t think of anyone who would have 
done it better, unless, perhaps, Miss 
Katherine Kaelred, the Vampire- 
Woman of ‘‘A Fool There Was,’’ who 
might at the height of the argument 
have infused a distincter suggestion of 
cruelty and unscrupulousness into the 
part. I have known few lady poisoners, 
and I may be wrong, but it seemed to 
me that Mrs. Campbell’s soft and cares- 
sing voluptuousness excluded the cap- 
acity to inflict and watch her husband’s 
cruel and lingering death. Sir George 
Alexander was, of course, Sir George 
Alexander. In the consulting room of 
the first act his stagey elegance went as 
well as usual. The impressive pauses, 
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the significantly lifted eyebrow, the 
swift and narrow glance made their 
stereotyped effects. Egypt, however, 
was unkind to him. Under the tall 
palms and lofty pillars of Luxor, and 
beside the spreading Nile, ‘‘ which 
flows through old hushed Egypt, and 
its sands, like some grave mighty 
thought threading a dream,’’ he came 
in upon the track of the evildoers with 
the air of a rather ferrety Sherloc.: 
Holmes, a little extinguished by his 
burnous. It was a beautiful scene, with 
the chant of the boatmen coming faintly 
from afar, and if the actors could have 
been dispensed with for awhile I should 
have greatly enjoyed it. 

There was no enthusiasm, and _ the 
applause was perfunctory. In the pit, 
where I had secreted myself, there were 
some smiles, a few mordant remarks, 
and once even a laugh, when effects 
greatly attempted failed to come off, 
and looked rather ludicrous: 

Miss Lily Elsie, prominent in a box, 
seemed to divide the attention of the 
audience with the play, which, on the 
whole, is of no importance. 


Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Parker, these notes have been written by 
g po ( ) 
Mr. E. B. McCormick.] 





Song. 


By HERBERT 


PORTER. 


Life is full of mirth and song, 
When the heart is merry; 
Gaily trip light hours along— 
Nature is a joyous throng, 

When the heart is merry. 


Life is full of woes and cares, 
When the heart is heavy ; 

Not a single blossom shares 

In the winter of our tears, 
When the heart is heavy. 


O that life from grief were free, 
And the heart from worry! 
Taught by High Philosophy— 
Spurning sad calamity! 

When the heart doth worry. 











STRATEGY. 


By H. B. 


HE sole occupant of the settle in 

T the ‘‘Golden Cow”’ back parlour 

looked 
door opened. 

‘*Arternoon, Jacob.”’ 

‘‘Arternoon Antony, 
again?’’ 

‘** *Ealth—I’m only poorly, Jacob, not 
that I wouldn’t work if I were well and 
strong, but I’m only delicate.’’ 

‘‘Good thing you’re not a married 
man, Antony, always a-fallin’ sick — 
you’re sister does well by you.”’ 

‘“‘Aye, aye, she’s a fine woman is 
Agnes ; he’s a lucky man who gets her,’ 
Looking inquiringly at Jacob Mason, he 
continued. ‘* You’ve never married, 
Jacob. Now a man with a fine private 
income should be lookin’ round for 
someone to look arter him in ’is old 
age.” 

Jacob made no reply, but rapping 
upon the table, ordered two tankards of 
beer, and as Antony Jubb thrust his 
straggling moustache into the foam, he 
remarked off-handedly : 

“Miss Agnes got all 
father’s money, Antony; 
rough on you, eh?”’ 

‘TIT never complains; Agnes is a 
woman, while I, bein’ a man, can earn 
for meself—she’s bin mighty good to 
me since my health broke, but if I could 
see her safely married to a man who 
would be kind to her—a man like your- 
self, for instance—I could die happy.”’ 

‘*She’s none o’ your flighty, excited 
sort 0’ woman isn’t Agnes, a_ level- 
headed woman I calls her, but she’s far 
too comfortable to git wed. Antony, 
if I ** and he paused, nodding his 
head to imply the words he was too 
bashful to speak. 

“IT don’t mind tellin’ you Jacob, as 
an old friend, if I was to speak a word 
in your favour—praise you up and such- 
like, Agnes wouldn’t be long in sayin’ 
‘yes.” You've a tidy bit yourself, and 
with ’ers could be pretty comfortable.”’ 

Jacob looked carefully round to see 


up expectantly as the 


out o’ collar 


your poor 
‘twas a bit 
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there were no listeners, then whispered : 
‘‘For your own ear, Anthony: I ’as a 
matter o’ two pounds a week comin’ 
in reglar. I’ve a few pounds i’ the bank, 
but Agnes will have more than that her- 
self—yer father were a cute man, Jacob, 
and ’andled some mighty expensive stuff 
in ’is rag shop. ’Twere a wonder 
nobody ever gave him away.’’ 

Antony ignored the remarks alluding 
to his deceased parent’s integrity. 

‘‘Agnes has a matter o’ twice your 
income, but a word from me, and fe 

“I'll drop in and see yer to-morrow 
night, Antony—natural like—to see if 
you’re any better.’’ 

“I would lose a good home if Agnes 
got wed, but if I could raise enough to 
carry me to Australia I could do well 
there.’’ 

Thereafter followed much whispering 
and nodding,—a handshake sealed with 
another tankard of beer, and Antony 
Jubb departed, a pleasant smile on his 
face, which he carefully hid from Jacob. 

‘‘To-morrow night, Antony,’’ called 
out the latter, as he reached the door. 

‘‘Aye, aye, to-morrow night. 
be expectin’ of yer.’’ 

For an ailing man Mr. Jubb walked 
very sprightly. Perhaps he was 
animated by the thought that he was 
going to see his sister safely settled in 
life. 

Left alone, Jacob Mason enjoyed a 
pleasant run of thoughts. 

‘*Two and four ’s six—six pound a 
week. We could live nice and comfort- 
able on that in Merton—a little villa 
facin’ the sea’’ 

The vision was so agreeable that he 
ordered another beer to assist his 
imagination. 

Punctually at 7 o’clock the following 
evening he knocked at the door of the 
Jubbs’ abode. 

His fellow-conspirator admitted him. 

‘‘You’re quite a stranger, Jacob; 
‘ave yer bin away?—come in.”’ 

‘I ’eard as how yer were ill, Antony, 





I'll 
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an’ bein’ such old friends 1 thought I 
would call and see how you was gettin’ 
on.”’ 

There was much perfunctory scrap- 
ing of boots on the mat, and a deal of 
mumbling, which ended by Antony 
turning to his_ sister and _ say- 
ing :— 

‘‘This is Mr. Mason, Agnes, Mr. 
Jacob. Agnes and me was a-talkin’ of 

After Jacob had shaken hands in the 
best style he could muster, he sat down, 
but had to rise to remove a work-basket 
which had been occupying the seat. 

‘It’s rather strange you comin’, 
Jacob. Agnes and me was a-talkin’ of 
you this arternoon — leastways I was 
tellin’ Agnes what a good friend you 
had been to me. It’s kind-’earted men 
such as you, who don’t make a show of 
what they do, who do so much.”’ 

Jacob looked a trifle sheepish, then 
seeing Miss Jubb gazing at him, he 
realized he must play the part. 

‘*You make too much of wot little I 
can do. You see, Miss Jubb,’’ he said 
turning to that lady, who was listening 
admiringly, ‘‘Antony bears a lot of sick- 
ness, and you seldom ’ear him grum- 


bling; I like to sit and chat with a man 
of ’is sort.’’ 

““You are very kind Mr. Mason. My 
brother must get very lonely living here 
with only me for company,’’ said Miss 
Agnes, approvingly. 

Jacob blushed, or, to be more exact, 
his red face assumed a more _ vivid 
colour, but he bore up gallantly and 
answered. 

‘‘Not that, Miss Jubb,’’ glancing 
round the room. ‘‘I was just thinking 
how very comfortable he was—no won- 
der Antony don’t marry—it shows his 
good sense—appreciating a home like 
this. Some is fortunate, and some’s 
not,’’ he ended up with the sigh of a 
portly man sinking into a shady seat on 
a hot day. 

‘*T wonder you don’t marry, Jacob, a 
man like youself would be more com- 
fortable wi’ a home of yer own,”’ cut in 
Antony, to give Jacob a lead. 

‘*I never was tempted to afore I saw 
this ’ere house of yours—it makes it all 
the ’arder for a man to bide in lodgings 
after he sees how ’appy he could be.”’ 

This remark went home, for Miss 
Jubb bent her head and fumbled with 
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one of her brother’s socks which she 
was darning. 

“I fancy a nice little house, with a 
bit of garden in front, facing the sea 
down at Merton; it would be a grand 
place to spend one’s days in.”’ 

‘* Agnes loves the seaside; she was 
just saying as ’ow she thought I should 
’ave a few days there to see if the sea 
breezes would do me any good—she’s 
always trying to help me to recover my 
health again.’’ 

‘‘ It’s a change you want, Antony; I 
was just going to——’’ A loud knock 
at the door cut him short. 

‘* Now whoever can that be?’’ said 
Antony, slowly crossing the room and 
opening the door. 

‘“‘Why it’s Mr. Hicks. Come in 
William, come in. We was havin’ a 
pleasant evening over the fire, Agnes 
and Mr. Mason and myself.’’ 

In answer to Mr. Hicks’s greeting, 
Jacob inclined his head slightly, and put 
as much venom into his scowl as pos- 
sible. 

‘I was just going to suggest that we 
all go to the Pictures to-morrow night, 
that is if Miss Agnes can spare the 
time . . . There’s a fine lot o’ views of 
the Coronation Procession, and lots 
more things worth seeing.’’ 

Mr. Hicks glowered, but Jacob was 
prepared, for Antony had told him that 
the former had been hanging about after 
Miss Jubb for the last six months, and 
never had the courage to pop the ques- 
tion, let alone invite her to sit in a 
darkened hall gazing at pictures. He 
was a rival in the field, and one who 
would take some keeping in his place. 

Mr. Hicks was equal to the occasion, 
and staggered Jacob by saying: 

‘* We'll be very pleased to join you, 
Mr. Mason; I’ve always wanted Miss 
Agnes and Antony to have a look at 
them pictures.”’ 

Jacob almost frothed at the mouth; 
his temper rose till he felt as if he would 
burst. Before he could find words to tell 
William his company was not wanted, 
Miss Jubb joined in with— 

**I would like to see them, very much, 
Mr. Mason. What time shall I be 
ready ?”’ 
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It was an opportunity for showing his 
experience in such matters, which Jacob 
seized promptly. 

‘I will book seats for to-morrow 
night and will call round for you about 
a quarter to seven.”’ 

His rival smiled blandly, with such a 
satisfied air about him that he nearly 
drove Jacob wild. He felt that he had 
scored a good point, and fearing lest 
he should give way to his feelings, 
he bade them all ‘‘Good night,’’ and 
departed. 

Promptly at 6.45 the next evening he 
walked briskly up to the door. It was 
always amusing to see Jacob hurrying. 
His right foot turned decidedly out- 
wards, whilst his left one endeavoured 
to thrust itself bashfully inwards in a 
manner usually termed pigeon-toed, so 
that his attempt at rapid locomotion 
was an interesting and _ exhilarating 
spectacle. 

The trio arrived at the Picture Hall 
without mishap, and were conducted to 
their reserved seats. Jacob nearly had 
a fit of apoplexy, for there, sitting un- 
concernedly in the seat next to one of 
those he had booked, was Mr. Hicks, 
who received them smilingly. 

Antony was leading the way, and he 
sat down next to Mr. Hicks, Miss Jubb 
being placed between her brother and 
Jacob, to the latter’s satisfaction. 

The light was switched off, and whilst 
all eyes were fixed on the sheet, Jacob 
deftly seized one of his lady-love’s hands 
which he squeezed intermittently for 
half-an-hour, when Miss Jubb withdrew 
hers to use ker handkerchief. As soon 
as she had restored it to her pocket he 
thrust his hand forward again, and 
grasped a: hand, but with a half sup- 
pressed oath promptly flung it from him. 
It belonged to Mr. Hicks, who had 
changed places with Antony, and had 
been busy with the fair Miss Agnes’ 
other hand since the commencement of 
the show. 

Mr. Hick’s hand dashed with con- 
siderable force on to the head of a young 
lady sitting just in front, and her young 
man became so persistent in his desire 
to get his fist into contact with Mr. 
Hicks’s head that one of the attend- 
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ants had to interfere before order was 
restored. 

Miss Jubb was obviously upset by the 
commotion, and the rivals tactfully left 
her alone during the remainder of the 
performance. 

Outside a considerable crowd 
gathered round them, evidently expect- 
ing a renewal of hostilities, but a police- 
man awed the pugilistic young man, 
and he went away quietly. 

Jacob, determined to eclipse the in- 
offensive William, hailed a hansom, and 
put Miss Jubb in. He stepped to the 
back to give instructions and, business 
instinct getting the better of his de- 
votion, commenced arguing with the 
driver as to the fare, but before he knew 
what was happening the cabby whipped 
up and drove off. 

Jacob yelled ‘‘Stop! stop!’’ but the 


only answer he got was a view of Mr. 


Hicks’s face peering round the side 
of the cab. 
When Antony and he reached the 


house (after the former had discreetly 
borrowed a sovereign), Miss Jubb and 
Mr. Hicks were sitting by the fire wait- 
ing for them to have supper. 

Jacob’s manner was amusing ; he did 
his best to ignore the presence of Mr. 
Hicks, but that gentleman weighed in 


gallantly and monopolised the conver- 
sation. 
Jacob’s malice abated somewhat 


when William announced his intention 
of going up to London the following 
day, saying he would probably be away 
two or three days. Jacob decided to 
take advantage of a clear field, and run 
over to Merton and see the owner 
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of the villa wherein he had decided to 
spend the remainder of his days and, 
incidentally, Miss Agnes’s four pounds 
a week. 

He bought the house, and returned 
triumphant, only to discover that the 
artful William had induced Antony 
and his sister to join him in a trip to 
the city. 

That settled matters for Jacob. -It 
was plainly to be seen if he did not 
hasten to make Miss Jubb his wife he 
would lose her. 


When the travellers returned, he took 
Antony aside, and after plying him with 
refreshment, offered him ten pounds 
down the day his sister became Mrs. 
Mason. 

Antony ‘‘clinched.”’ 

Before three days had passed his fel- 
low-citizens knew that he had achieved 
a victory, and ere the month was out 


he married Miss Jubb by special 
license. 
Antony took the ten pounds with 


grateful thanks; Mr. Hicks took his de- 
feat in a manly spirit, and seemed to 
bear no malice towards his successful 
rival. 

As the train steamed out of the 
station bearing away the  newly- 
married couple for their honeymoon, 
Jacob saw Antony and William 
shaking hands in a brotherly fashion. 
He was more mystified when he saw 
them execute a mimic war dance, but 
the mystery vanished when his wife told 
him that night that three pounds a week 
of her income passed to Antony on her 
marriage. 














A MAN OF RESOURCE. 


By GILBERT DAYLE. 


absurdly. It was about mid-day, 

and he happened to be standing 
on a ‘‘refuge’’ in the middle of a busy 
West End thoroughfare, waiting for 
an opportunity to complete the cross- 
ing. 

It had been raining, and the asphalt 
was covered with a thick coating of the 
far-famed London mud. The _ horses 
were slipping about in all directions, and 
a few yards away a motor omnibus was 
skidding badly on the greasy surface. 
The wheels gripped for a moment, and 
the car bounded forward on its way, 
then suddenly the big, lumbering thing 
skidded again and slipped fast towards 
the refuge on which the young man was 
standing. 

He saw the driver jam on the brakes, 
but this seemed to have no effect, and 
it looked as if in another moment the 
thing would crash into the refuge. He 
gave a glance round, and noticed that 
there were two other people by his side. 
One, a well-dressed, smart-looking man 
of about thirty, was carrying a light 
overcoat over his arm. Without a word 


7% whole thing began rather 


the other leant forward and _ snatched: 


this coat from him; then, stepping 
quickly from the refuge, he threw it on 
the ground just under the wheel of the 
omnibus. The wheel gripped on its 
new surface, and the driver swung the 
*bus round just in time. She missed 
crashing into the refuge by a_ hair’s 
breadth. 

“Christopher! — That was neatly 
done !’’ exclaimed the man whose coat 
had been appropriated. From his accent, 
he was evidently an American. 

The young man picked up the coat 
after the omnibus had passed over it, 
and surveyed the damage. 

‘*Sorry,—but there didn’t seem to be 
anything else handy!’’ he observed, re- 
turning it to its owner. ‘‘I don’t think 
there’s much beyond mud the matter 
with it!” 
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‘It doesn’t matter acent! I'd rather 
lose my coat than be bumped by a motor 
omnibus any day. I reckon both myself 
and this young lady owe a vote of thanks 
to you for your presence of mind!’’ 

The young man turned to the third 
occupant of the refuge, and, as his gaze 
fell on her, gave a little start of sur- 
prise. It suddenly occurred to him that 
he was looking at the most beautiful 
girl he had ever met in his life! She had 
gone a little white, but the colour was 
now returning to her cheeks. 

“You certainly saved the situation!’’ 
she remarked with a slight smile. 

There was a book lying on the ground 
at her feet, evidently dropped in her ex- 
citement. He stooped and picked it up, 
also a postcard that had slipped out of 
the book. He wiped both carefully with 
his handkerchief and returned them to 
her. 

She rewarded him with a little smile 
of thanks. He felt himself blushing like 
a schoolboy. The clearest of blue eyes 
had looked into his for a moment; he 
caught a glimpse of the most perfect 
teeth. 

“There seems to be a break just 
now!’’ said the American voice. ‘ I 
think we might venture the journey to 
the kerb!”’ 

The two men piloted the girl across 
and then all three stood for a moment 
on the pavement, a somewhat awkward 
little group. There was no excuse for 
prolonging the chance meeting, yet 
neither of the two men seemed disposed 
to take the initiative. 

The girl herself, however, quickly did 
so. 

*‘Good morning, and thank you!’’ she 
said to the young man, then with a 
sedate little bow, to include both, she 
moved quickly away. 

The two men watched the graceful 
figure as it disappeared into a doorway a 
few yards higher up the street. In- 
stinctively they walked together to the 
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entrance through which she had van- 
ished. They found it led to a ‘School 
of Languages.”’ 

‘*A student,’’ observed the American, 
then he turned to the young English- 
man. 

‘*Did vou ever in your natural life see 
anything quite so fresh and beautiful ?”’ 
he continued in the air of one much im- 
pressed. 

‘*Yes —she is indeed very beautiful !”’ 
agreed the Englishman, softly, almost 
to himself. 

‘*Such eyes, such a complexion, such 
grace—the bearing of a lady!’ went on 
the American, warming to his subject. 
‘*She has any other girl I’ve ever met 
beat by miles! And you saved her life!” 

‘‘Oh, quite problematical !’’ 

‘*Anyway, I wish I'd done it!”’ 

‘‘Why?” put in the Englishman. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the American, reflec- 
tively. ‘‘I guess you'll laugh at what 
I’m putting to you, but it’s truth any- 
way, and this is how it goes. Several 
times in my life, the thing that is going 
to happen has been revealed to me in a 
flash. I’ve seen it, and though I haven’t 
believed it at the time, it has come right 
enough. Now, when my eyes first took 
in the beauty of that girl ...’’ 

‘‘Well?’’? said the other, a_ trifle 
shortly. It seemed to irritate him to 
hear this man prattle about the girl’s 
beauty ; not that it was much to him. 

‘‘Yes,’’ continued the American. ‘‘It 
came on me like a flash, that here at 
last I had met the girl ' am going to 
marry! I’ve been on the look-out for her 
for years!”’ 

The young Englishman felt distinctly 
annoyed. 

‘*Preposterous!’’ he exclaimed. 

The American shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*You meet a girl for a moment in the 
street and decide that you'll marry her!”’ 
the other continued, almost angrily. 

‘*I don’t decide,’’ said the American 
imperturbably. ‘‘I see the Hand of 
Fate, that’s all!’’ 

‘The Hand of Fiddlesticks!’’ com- 
mented the Englishman, quite rudely. 
He seemed to be thoroughly put out by 
this time, though why he couldn’t tell. 

‘‘Anyway, when it points to a girl like 
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that, I don’t mind taking the hint and 
following the trail! You'll see, sir, that 
I mean business and that I shall marry 
that girl!” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!”’ 
snapped the Englishman. 

‘‘And why not?” drawled the other. 

‘*Because ** he paused, for, of 
course, he was utterly at a loss to give 
a sane reason for his flat contradiction. 
‘*Oh, because I mean to marry her iny- 
self !’’ he finished absurdly. 

He turned on his heel with a curt nod 
and strode away, fully conscious that he 
had made a complete fool of himself. 

‘*But, hang it all! — she was not 
pretty, she was beautiful — gloriously 
beautiful !’’ he exclaimed to himself, as 
if to find an excuse for his temporary 
madness. ‘‘And her voice—by Jove! it 
was the loveliest voice I’ve ever heard !”’ 

The American’s condition was not 
much better. He went back to his hotel 
for lunch, but afterwards, still haunted 
by the girl's face, he wended his steps 
towards the School of Languages 
again. After some hesitation he entered 
und interviewed a young lady who 
styled herself the ‘* Registrar ’’ of the 
School. He then received a shock, for 
he learnt that the class which the beauti- 
ful unknown had attended in the 
morning was the last one of the present 
term, and that it would not be resumed 
again for four weeks! 

Had the Registrar the addresses of 
the members of the class? The Regis- 
trar regretted that these were not avail- 
able! Couid the gentleman furnish her 
with the name of this particular student? 
He regretted he could not! The Regis- 
trar looked at him pityingly, and he took 
his leave. 

That evening he attended a reception 
at one of the Embassies. A tall, fair 
young man came across to him and 
touched him on the arm. His name was 
Willie Westfield, but he was known as 
‘ The Chatterer,’ from kis gift of small 
talk about everyone he knew and the few 
he didn’t. 

“Well, Bayne, my boy!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘*Glitterin’ affair, ain’t it? 
And what have you been doin’ with 
vourself lately? Fallen in love yet? It’s 
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the duty of every American millionaire 
to return to his native country with one 
of our lovely daughters !’’ 

“*No such luck!’’ replied Seton Bayne 
with a sigh. ‘‘It’s true I fell in love, but 
at present it’s in a somewhat—Snakes !"’ 
he broke off suddenly, and caught hold 
of his companion’s arm sharply. 

‘‘What is it, old son?’’ 

Seton Bayne indicated with a nod a 
little group the other side of the room. 
It comprised a stately elderly lady with 
a girl, sitting beside her. The latter 
was very pretty, and beautifully dressed. 
Standing by her, and looking somewhat 
bored, was the young Englishman who 
had diverted the motor bus from its mad 
career that morning! 

‘“‘Names?”’ he whispered eagerly. 

‘““What, that little lot by the arch?"’ 
asked the Chatterer. ‘* Well, the old 
woman is Lady Warchester, and _ the 
good-lookin’ gal is her daughter, Lady 
Edna Carfield.’’ 


“Yes, but the man?’’ put in_ the 
American impatiently. 
“Oh, that’s Hansmead, Lord Eric 


Hansmead—one of my particular pals.’’ 

‘Lord Eric Hansmead!’’ repeated the 
American softly. ‘‘ He seems a little 
fed up with his present society !’’ 

The Chatterer laughed. 

‘*‘Well, you see Hansmead’s a good 
sort, fairly well off, and a bit of a catch 
in the matrimonial market. Being so, 
a good many mothers seem to think it’s 
high time he was married, and old Lady 
Warchester thinks so more than anyone 
else !”’ 

‘‘Her daughter?’’ said Bayne, with a 
nod. 

“Yes, and I really don’t see why it 
shouldn't come off !’’ went on the Chat- 
terer, ‘‘ for little Edna’s a rippin’ sort 
of gal, but the fact is, the old lady is 
driving Hansmead too fast, and its be- 
ginnin’ to bore the dear old chap. He 
isn’t in love yet, but if he were left 
alone and given an opportunity, without 
it being too obviously an opportunity—I 
think he would agree that it was time he 
was married, and that it might as well be 
Edna!”’ 

“I see,”’ said Bayne. He was thinking 
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of their ridiculous encounter this morn- 
ing. ‘‘Now look here, Willie, I’ll take it 
as a favour if you’ll introduce me to the 
bunch !’’ 

The Chatterer was quite pleased, 
and led the way across the room. 

‘*May I have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to you a particular friend of mine, 
Lady Warchester—Mr. Seton Bayne?”’ 

Young Lord Hansmead turned round 
slowly; he gave a slight start as he 
recognised the American’s features. 

‘“‘The Hand of Fate?’’ he observed, 
with a smile. 

Bayne stayed chatting with the party 
for some minutes. Lady Warchester 
took an immediate liking to him, and, 
learning that he knew some of her 
friends, invited him to dinner one even- 
ing. He accepted gratefully, and pres- 
ently took his leave. 

As he said ‘‘good-bye’’ to Hansmead, 
he paused for a moment. 

‘‘We made rather a corner in foolish- 
ness this morning,’’ he remarked. He 
spoke lightly, but his eyes were watch- 
ing the young Englishman keenly. 

Hansmead smiled. 

‘*We all have our mad moments!’’ he 
returned. ‘‘Thank Heaven they soon 
pass !”’ 

Seton Bayne returned to his hotel in a 
somewhat uncomfortable frame of mind. 

‘‘Now, I wonder,” he said to himself 
reflectively over his last cigarette, ‘I 
wonder whether those moments have 
really passed with him?”’ 

His anxiety would not have been 
allayed if he could have followed the 
Englishman’s movements on the next 
morning, for Hansmead, after a restless 
night, had decided that nothing could 
satisfy him but an immediate visit to the 
School of Languages. Accordingly he 
followed in Bayne’s footsteps and inter- 
viewed the Registrar, who wondered 
what she had done to deserve two such 
mad visitors on two successive days! 

In a few minutes he was out again on 
the pavement, sadly disappointed. The 
only thing he knew for certain was that 
the class was suspended for four weeks, 
and that he had no earthly means of 
tracing her. Suddenly a_ thought 
flashed upon him. He pulled out his 
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watch ; it was quite early—about twenty- 
five minutes to eleven. He hailed a 
taxi-cab and jumped into it. 

‘*Waterloo—as fast as you can!’’ he 
cried. 

The cab whizzed through the traffic, 
and drew up outside the main entrance 
at ten forty-seven! He sprang out, flung 
a coin at the driver, dived through the 
booking office, and grabbed at a porter. 

‘What platform . . . the ten fifty!’’ 
he gasped. 

He saw the man’s lips frame the 
words ‘‘Number_ two,’’ and the next 
mon.ent was racing over a bridge. As 
he got to the platform the train was 
already moving out of it. He was too 
late! As he stood watching the car- 
riages, he caught a glimpse of a girl sit- 
ting in the corner of one of the compart- 





ments—an extraordinarily pretty girl, 
with blue eyes — quite romantically 
beautiful. It was she! 


He turned sharply and took a step in 
the direction the train was moving. 
Their eyes met, and he saw a glimmer 
of recognition. Then, following the look 
of surprise, came the suspicion of a mis- 
chievous smile, only a suspicion — but 
there! 

For one mad moment, Hansmead felt 
inclined to make a dash at the train. But 
his divinity had been sitting in one of the 
last comparments, and already the tail 
of the train had passed him. The next 
moment she was out of view! 

‘Absolutely rotten!’’ he said, between 
his teeth. ‘‘To remember that on the back 
of the postcard I picked up vesterday 
were the words ‘‘ten fifty from Water- 
loo,’’ and to correctly surmise that, the 
class having finished, they meant she 
was leaving London by that train; and, 
having done that, to arrive just two 
minutes too late to catch it—rotten, I 
say, rotten!’’ 


So she had gone, and there was not 
the slightest chance of his getting vo 
know her, at least until the school re- 
opened in four week’s time, and then 
perhaps she would not be joining again. 
A girl like that didn’t seem to be in 
her eiement attending a School of 
Languages! 

And, after all, it was very absurd! 
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He had seen this girl for two minutes 
yesterday, dreamed about her all night, 
and had a passing glimpse of her this 
morning! Why was he bothering? 

‘*Men don’t fall in love like that!” he 
said to himself, reassuringly. ‘‘I can’t 
be in love! Yet—yet somehow I feel I’d 
give all I had in the world just to know 
her! And that American chap feels just 
the same about her. Oh, of course it’s 
nothing to me but, hang it all! I can’t 
let him carry out his ridiculous plan. I'll 
go and hunt up the Chatterer !”’ 

He ran this light-hearted gentleman to 
earth in a smoking-room at one of the 
clubs. 

‘Hullo, Willie !"’ he exclaimed. ‘*How 


are you, and how’s that American 
millionaire man you've been trotting 
around ?”’ 


‘Oh, Bayne! He’s all right, but he 
seems very agitated just now!” 

‘*Agitated?”’ asked Hansmead, idl. 
‘‘What’s disturbing him ?’’ 

‘Oh, it appears he fell violently ww 
love at sight with some beautiful female, 
and carelessly let her drift away without 
discovering her address. He _ spent 
vesterday in taxi-cabs interviewing all 
kinds of weird people!” 

‘*Has he found her?"’ asked Hans- 
mead, stifling a yvawn. He _ quite 
fancied himseif as an actor. 

‘‘No, but he will,’’ replied the Chat- 
terer confidently. ‘*‘ A man like Bayne 
doesn’t give in easily, and, being a mil- 
lionaire, there’s not much he can’t find 
out if he wants to, and apparently he 
wants to very much in this case. You'll 
see the mysterious unknown will become 
Mrs. Seton Bayne!’’ 

Hansmead gave another yawn, and, 
with a nod, strolled off. Outside the club 
he paused for a moment. 

‘The fool!’’ he muttered indignantly. 
“To imagine for a moment that he will 
succeed in marrying her! Of course, 
neither of us can possibly be in love with 
her . . . but if there’s any question of 
getting to know her better, well, that’s 
where I’m going to come in!’’ 

He met his rival later in the day, this 
time at Lady Warchester’s, and he came 
to the conclusion that the Chatterer 
was right, and that the American was 
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out for business in a very determined 
fashion. Not that he gave any outward 
sign of it; indeed he referred to the in- 
cident of their having met the girl as a 
joke, and as if he had already dismissed 
the whole affair from his mind. But 
then Hansmead happened to know that 
in the interval he had been searching day 
and night for the lost divinity. 

Lady Warchester was not quite satis- 
fied that night with the progress Hans- 
mead was making with the charming 
Edna, but Mr. Seton Bayne obligingly 
helped her by devoting himself almost 
entirely to her, thus giving the young 
couple sundry opportunities for private 
conversations. Hansmead smiled grimly 
to himself as he didn’t avail himself of 
them, and Lady Warchester decided she 
would have to embark on a more active 


policy. 
After this meeting, there began the 
most extraordinary game of make- 


believe between the two men. They ap- 
parently became firm friends, entertain- 
ing one another frequently and going 
various excursions together. In reality, 
they were simply watching one another 
very closely indeed. 

During the intervals when they were 
separated, the American was prosecut- 
ing his search with feverish anxiety, 
Hansmead discovering incidentally that 
he had at least a dozen private enquiry 
agents engaged on the task. He him- 
self, of course, was aware that the 
beautiful unknown one had left London, 
and was in some far-distant county— 
probably Devonshire, as the 10.50 train 
ran there. He did his best, attempting 
to trace some old students of the class, 
but they were scattered far and wide, 
and he met with no success. 

The infatuation had grown, and he 
now felt himself to be madly in love with 
the girl. It was absurd, but there it was. 
and it made him anxious, for he did not 
disguise from himself the fact that a 
young and_ good-looking American 
millionaire of engaging manners was a 
very dangerous rival in an affair of the 
heart! 

So the two continued to watch one 
another closely, and became warmer 
friends than ever. As the days crept by, 


and the opening of the class became 
nearer, each seemed to betray a keener 
desire for one another’s society. 

‘It’s about the limit !’’ thought Hans- 
mead a dozen times. ‘‘But I suppose 
love does make a man drivel in this 
way!’’ 

One morning he had a note from the 
American, inviting him to come on a 
short yachting cruise. Bayne’s magnifi- 
cent yacht, the ‘‘ White Flyer,” was 
lying off Ryde. Would Hansmead join 
a few of them and run down to the 
Mediterranean? They would all be back 
in a fortnight! 

A fortnight! The re-opening of the 
class was due then. Hansmead at once 
saw the American’s line of thought. 
Tkis perpetual anxiety about his rival’s 
movements was getting a little trying. 
Would Hansmead call a truce? With 
them both on the yacht, they could be 
sure that neither was taking an advan- 
tage of the other! Well, it would be a 
relief, so he sat down immediately and 
wrote an acceptance, sending it round 
to Bayne’s hotel by his man, Toller. The 
latter had recently become quite used to 
carrying notes to the American, and in 
the process had struck up a friendship 
on his own accord with the latter’s valet. 

The next morning, Lord Hansmead 
went round to see his mother, who lived 
in a small house in Mayfair, to tell her 
of his intended cruise. Whilst waiting 
for her, he happened to turn over the 
pages of an illustrated paper. A 
photograph of a wedding caught his eye, 
and he glanced idly at the faces. Sud- 
denly he uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and, rising quickly from his chair, 
went to the window and_ studied the 
picture closely in a better light. Then he 
read the printed description eagerly. 

‘“*Not a doubt of it!’’ he exclaimed. 

He put down the publication and 
looked at its title. 

‘“‘Thank Heaven it’s a 
paper!’’ he said fervently. 
likely to see it !’’ 

Later that morning he met 
Bayne. 

‘‘I’ll be delighted to come, Bayne, but 
I’m a wretched sailor! The only thing is 
for me to go straight to my bunk directly 


woman’s 
‘*He’s not 


Seton 
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I go on board and stay there for twenty- 
four hours; then I get up, and, with 
luck, I’m generally pretty all right. So 
you won't mind my disappearing directly 
I arrive, will you?”’ 

“Not a bit!’’ replied Bayne, genially. 
**Do just as you like. The ‘White Flyer’ 
is off Ryde Pier, and we sail at two 
o’clock Thursday.”’ 

**Well, I’m afraid I can’t get down till 
almost the last thing, but I shall be there 
right enough—and shall get to my bunk 
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watching through a glass an electric 
pinnace making its way to the yacht 
from the end of Ryde pier. 

‘*That’s his lordship, sure!’’ he mur- 
mured. He glanced round the deck. 
‘‘And the ladies nowhere to be seen— 
good !’’ 

He turned to the Captain, a masterful- 
looking man with a bronzed face. 

‘‘You quite understand, Carrick ?’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m called suddenly away, but 
you'll sail just the same straight to 





‘* I'M A GOOD LOSER; HERE'S LUCK TO YOU BOTH.”’ 


at once,’’ said Hansmead, with a laugh. 
**Au revoir!’’ 

On Thursday afternoon, the ‘‘White 
Flyer,’’ a splendid yacht of some two 
thousand tons, was lying in the Solent 
with her steam up. Her deck presented 
a scene of activity, stewards and shore 
men hurrying the transfer of the last of 
the stores from the numerous small 
boats clustering round the yacht. On 
the bridge stood Seton Bayne; he was 


Gibraltar. Lord Hansmead is going to 
his cabin directly, as he isn’t a good 
sailor. When he recovers and finds I’m 


not here, he may ask you to return and 
drop him, but you quite grasp your 
orders ?”’ 

The skipper gave a little nod. 

‘*] guess nothing human will stop this 
ship till we sight Gibraltar!’’ he replied 
briefly, and Bayne knew that he need say 
no more. 
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The pinnace drew alongside the yacht 
and in another moment Hansmead ap- 
peared on deck. Seton Bayne hurried 
to him and shook him heartily by the 
hand. 


‘This is good, Hansmead! We shall 
be sailing in half an hour!” 

Lord Eric gave a glance at the sea 
beyond the forts. 

‘It looks a bit lumpy out there!’’ he 
said with a shudder. ‘‘I’m going to get 
to my bunk at once and take no risks!” 

The American laughed. 

““Come then! 
here !’’ 

He flung open the door of a spacious 
deck cabin, and Hansmead passed in. 

‘Ah, I see my gear’s here all right !"’ 
with a glance at the bags on the floor. 
**Jove, I’m beginning to feel the beastly 
swell already !"’ 

*““Well, there’s the bell push! If you 
want anything, ring! No one shall dis- 
turb you otherwise !’’ And with a cheery 
nod, Seton Bayne departed, shutting the 
door behind him. 

He hurried down _ into one of the 
saloons and shook hands with various 
members of the party. 


‘*He’s safely in his bunk!”’ he said in 
a low tone to old Lady Warchester. He 
glanced at Lady Edna, who was just out 
of earshot. ‘‘He’ll be all right to- 
morrow, and I think we can say that a 
few days of ship life—idle_ hours, sun- 
shine and uninterrupted companionship 
will bring about the desired result. Now 
I must be off !”’ 


‘*T can never thank you sufficiently, 
Mr. Bayne!’’ said Lady Warchester 
gratefully. ‘‘It was most clever and kind 
of you to think of it all! I’m so sorry 
that you’ve been called away and won’t 
be able to join us until we reach Gibral- 
tar!”’ 


along I've put you 


Seton Bayne got on deck again. The 
yacht was on the point of leaving and 
the last of the shore men were hurrying 
over the side. He jumped into a dinghy 
that was waiting and was rowed to Ryde 
Pier, from the end of which he watched 
the ‘‘White Flyer,’’ as, with her brass 
and white paint glistening in the after- 
noon sun, she steamed slowly out to sea, 
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and finally vanished round Bembridge 
point. 

He laughed softly to himself. 

‘*He’s safe, anyway, and litthe Lady 
Edna will make him a charming wife! 
Now for London and the clue they’ve 
found for me!” 

The clue, however, on which he had 
built his hopes, and the possession of 
which had prompted him to place Hans- 
mead out of the way, did not turn out 
very successfully, at least, at the start. 
It first of all sent him on a fruitless 
errand to Manchester, and it was not 
until the sixth day after the yacht’s de- 
parture that he was rewarded, and 
«managed to trace a student of the School 
who possessed a book which had been 
lent her by the lost divinity. On the fly 
leaf was written, ‘‘Margaret Erskine, 
Beverton Rectory, Devon.’’ 

‘‘At last!’’ he cried triumphantly. 
‘It’s me for Devon right away! Mar- 
garet Erskine! just the name | would 
have chosen for her !’’ 

He jumped into a taxi and was carried 
to Waterloo. He found that the first 
train of any use to him would not start 
for another hour, and he filled up the 
time striding restlessly up and down the 
station. 

‘It goes like lead!’ he muttered— 
referring to the time. He lighted a 
cigarette. ‘‘I must find a means of in- 
troducing myself—but that will be noth- 
ing—to a man of resource, and I just 
flatter myself I’m that !’’ he chuckled. 

‘I’m rather inclined to think that 
Hansmead gave up a little too easily”’ 

He suddenly started, and his 
cigarette dropped clean out of his 
mouth. ‘‘Jehosephat!”’ 

A train had just arrived, and the pas- 
sengers had been hurrying past him. 
Two of them were standing just in front 
of him. One of them was Lord Eric 
Hansmead, and the other . . . she had 
hold of his arm, by the way. . . was his 
lost divinity ! 

Hansmead was positively beaming. 

‘*Hullo, Bayne!’’ he cried. ‘‘Why 


aren’t you at Gib in the yacht?”’ 

Bayne gasped. 

‘‘What’s this mean, Hansmead?.. . 
I left you on the ‘White Flyer’ !’’ 

“No, I left you!’’ smiled Hansmead. 
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‘*But allow me to introduce you! This 
is Miss Margaret Erskine—we became 
engaged last evening, and I’m bringing 
her up to see my mother! Margaret, 
this is my friend, Mr. Bayne, of whom 
I told you!’”’ 

The divinity stretched out a friendly 
hand—she was blushing. 

‘*We have met before, you know . . - 
on the refuge!’’ she said smilingly. 

Bayne could have groaned. As if it 
were necessary to remind him. 

‘*I guess you’ve won!" he said io 
Hansmead, ‘‘but how?” 

Lord Eric caught him by the arm. 
‘**Well, I somehow got wind, Bayne- 
your valet chatters rather to mine, I’m 
afraid,—that you never meant to sail on 
the ‘White Flyer,’ that you had a clue, 
and you thought the best way would be, 
whilst you followed it, to ship me off >on 

a cruise with Lady Edna!’’ 

‘I give vou that!’’ admitted Bayne, 
impatiently. 

**Well, not wishing to succumb to that 
particular lady’s charms, and having in 
the meantime secured a clue myself, | 
arranged accordingly :—Did you notice 
that sprightly young man in a blue 
jersey that got away in the shore boat to 
Ryde just before you followed in your 
dinghy ?”’ 

“*You changed in the cabin directly I 
left you?’’ cried Bayne. 

Hansmead laughed. 
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‘*Yes—nice nut-brown moustache and 
a few artistic touches did the trick!” 

‘*But your clue—what was it?’’ put in 
Bayne. 

*‘Oh, a photograph of a wedding at 
Chulston Castle in a picture paper! One 
of the bridesmaids was unmistakably the 
‘ Lady of the Refuge’! So 1 made tracks 
for Devonshire, made enquiries, made 
people I knew introduce me to people I 
didn’t know, and eventually made my- 
self acquainted with the Rector of Bever- 
ton and his charming daughter, and 
finally made five days in the immediate 
vicinity complete things !”’ 

‘Altogether on the make!’’ said 
Bayne with a sigh of disappointment. 
He stretched out his hand suddenly. 
‘‘Well, Hansmead, I’m a good loser. 
Here’s luck to you both !”’ 

He shook hands with them both in 
turn. The girl looked up at him. 

‘You'll forgive my becoming engaged 
to him, won’t you ?”’ she said pleadingly. 
She paused. ‘‘I tried hard not to be, 
but it was no good—he seems so full of 
resource !’’ she added with a smile. 

‘““Yes!’’ agreed the American regret- 
fully. ‘‘It’s his long suit!’’ 

Eventually he married 


Lady Edna. 


After an interview with Lady Warches- 
ter on her return from the fruitless 
cruise on the ‘‘White Flyer,’’ it seemed 
the least he could do! 








Early Book Decoration in England. © 


By CARNAHIR. 


O the book lover who possesses the 
soul of an artist there is no theme 
more fascinating than the tracing 

of the history of book decoration in 
which, even from the earliest times, Eng- 
land more than held her own, the free- 
hand drawing of Saxon artists being, 
indeed, admittedly far superior to mere 
copies of Byzantine models. And now 
that we again think so much of decora- 
tion in books, and many of us design 
our special bookplates and the like, the 
subject is more than ever of absorbing 
interest. 

There was no lack of artistic or 
mechanical skill in our own country all 
those centuries ago when illumination 
was an art of the highest importance, 
patronised by wealthy nobles, and fos- 
tered by ecclesiastical foundations, the 
home of literature and the arts. There 
only, indeed, was it possible in those 
rough times for such delicate and ex- 
quisite work to be carried out; there 
only were the necessary leisure and 
peace or the essential implements to be 
procured. 

Irish illumination had attained to a 
high degree of perfection before Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts became known, and 
its influence is apparent in many French 
illuminations of the 8th and gth cen- 
turies. The Norman Conquest 
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exercised a marked change over the pro- 
duction of manuscripts, as it did in most 
matters, both style of ornament and the 
character of the writing undergoing 
alteration, but for something like three 
centuries after that date delicacy of 
drawing easily distinguished English 
manuscripts. Most examples of these 
early illuminated books are now in the 
possession of the British Museum and a 
few bibliographers; the wonder is that 
even so many have come down to us 
when we remember the tumult of civil 
war, in which England was constantly 
engaged from the Conquest, through 
Stephen’s turbulent reign, the Wars of 
the Roses, and last, but not least, the 
havoc wrought by the suppression and 
spoliation of the monasteries. 

One of such treasures is a Latin Psal- 
ter, which has recently been bequeathed 
to the British Museum, and belonged 
from the tenth century to the Abbey of 
St. Hubert in the Ardennes, until the 
French Revolution, which sent it on its 
travels resulting in its acquisition by our 
own country. It is a sumptuous ex- 
ample written in gold, and enriched with 
the portrait of the Emperor Lothaire— 
A.D. 840-855 

Illuminated manuscripts are specially 
valuable as illustrations of history, and 
the miniature pictures which tell us so 
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much of the customs, manners, ideas 
and aspirations of those times were in- 
troduced into Anglo-Saxon illuminations 
of the roth and 11th centuries. Nor 
would the briefest mention of the art 
be complete without a reference at least 
to that famous ‘‘Opus Anglicum’’ exe- 
cuted at Winchester, which became the 
chief school for English illuminators. 
A distinctive mark of English illumina- 
tion is the thin line of green edging the 
border, and the peculiar salmon pink 
colour of that same border worked with 
leaf design in white ; French manuscripts 
exhibit the characteristic deep ultramar- 
ine which determines to a great extent 
the production of that country. 


The broad, rich, vivid style of the 
12th century with its figures, miniatures, 
and noble initial letters forms a striking 
contrast to the minute work of the 13th 
century. Large volumes also gave place 
to books of smaller size. Now com- 
menced that reign of brilliant colour and 
highly burnished gold which lasted into 
the 15th century. When gilding and 
diapering gave way to landscape it is 
necessary to turn to French and Flem- 
ish illuminations. Artists learnt to 
portray nature in perspective so that 
backgrounds of natural secenery were 
substituted; attention was lavished on 
the miniature, and since the illuminator 
was now not limited to the production 
of strictly religious works, but could 
give his art to translations from Latin 
and Greek or to the Romances, inven- 
tive fancy and artistic license ousted 
conventional representations, and 
noticeable departures from _ original 
methods became frequent. 

It is interesting to trace the difference 
exhibited in the style of borders used in 
different countries. English illumina- 
tors of the 14th century made frequ:nt 
ase of the daisy, and feathery scrolls of 
leaves and flowers. Artists of the Low 
Countries characterised their work by 
flowers, fruit and even insects; while 
the lightly sprinkled ivy-leaf border is a 
feature of French 15th century manu- 
scripts. The Roman acanthus exercised 
considerable influence on Italian illum- 
ination, and in Italian choral books of 
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the 15th century, the initials, sometimes 
twelve inches in height, are usually com- 
posed of blue and gold acanthus leaves ; 
the borders, however, exhibit a certain 
stiffness and are bounded by lines. 

While foreign illuminations of this 
period are remarkable for much elabora- 
tion, miniatures of extreme minuteness 
of detail, and backgrounds of solid gold 
or rich hues, English art (which, despite 
all it had to struggle with, had held its 
own from the 8th to the 15th century) 
was gradually engulfed and lost, and the 
16th century witnessed such degradation 
of medizval art that subsequent illum- 
inations were debased and unlovely. 
The old order had changed, no doubt, 
with the newly invented art of printing 
with which the name of William Caxton 
must be for ever associated. For a 
while the printed books were decorated 
by hand, but this custom was not ex- 
tensively adopted in England. In Cax- 
ton’s ‘Golden Legend’’ there is a wood- 
cut of the Earl of Arundel’s coat of arms, 
and subsequently similar devices were 
commonly employed. Woodcut initials 
were introduced into Spain and Holland 
simultaneously with the use of type. In 
Germany it was usual to paint the wood- 
cut title page by hand, but that country 
did not take a prominent place during 
the 15th century in illumination, and in 
consequence their printed books have no 
remarkable accessories. 

The first printer who gave up an entire 
page to the title of the work was Arnold 
of Cologne in his ‘‘Sermon Preachable 
on the Feast of the Presentation of the 
Most Blessed Virgin—1470.’’ After 
Caxton’s death, his apprentice, Wynken 
de Worde, printed a three line title page 
‘“The Chastysynge of Goddess Chyl- 
dern,’’ but until half of the 16th century 
had run its course the colophon was 
usually adopted. In England 
previous to the introduction of printing 
wood engraving was not known, and the 
‘‘Mirror of the World’’ and a second 
edition of *‘The Game of Chesse’’ ap- 
pearing respectively in 1480 and the 
following year, were the first books to 
contain woodcuts, roughly enough de- 
signed and executed. Caxton’s ‘‘Golden 
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Legend’’ shows his most ambitious 
woodcuts possessed of considerable 


poverty in ornamentation. 

The popular publisher of the time, 
W ynken de Worde, who flourished until 
1535, doubtless met the public taste by 
using an illustration on the title page. 
Pynson, who, as the publisher of learned 
tomes and the Royal printer, condemned 
such concessions to popularity, intro- 
duced some Renaissance borders de- 
signed by Holbein. Their influence was 
marked, and a curious medley in illus- 
trated books resulted, early English 
woodcuts and Renaissance designs being 
naturally at the extreme ends of the pole. 
When theology—not adapted for illus- 
tration—became the vogue, it could only 
be expected that book decoration would 
suffer. Initial letters, however, were 
at their best in the latter half of the 16th 
century, and were used with considerable 
effect in that marvellous book which all 
of us know by name and which many 
have poured over with mingled horror 
and amusement, ‘‘Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs.’’ It was printed by the famous 
John Day, who was also a wood en- 
graver and typecutter. This—his most 
popular book—was alluded to in the 
humorous epitaph to his memory: 
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**He set a Fox to wright how martyrs 
runne 

‘“By death to lyfe. 
paynes and health 

‘To give them light; Daye spent in 
print his wealth.’’ 


Fox ventured 


Apparently publishers had their financial 
difficulties then as now. Then followed 
the gradual growth of metallic engrav- 
ing. Parker’s Bible—the edition of 
1572—boasts «a map duly inscribed 
‘“Graven bi Humfray Cole, goldsmith, 
and Englishman born in ye north, and 
pettayning to ye mint in the Tower.”’ 
The most ambitious book published at 
that time was doubtless Sir John Har- 
rington’s ‘‘ Ariosto,’’ which had some 
fifty plates. Not till the 17th century 
was probably printed that curious 
volume containing such lively and realis- 
tic engravings of the Marian martyrs 
burning at their stakes opposite the Star 
Inn at Lewes, for it refers also to the 
devastation caused by the Plague. But 
this is going beyond the limits we have 
set ourselves, for, with the journey ot 
James, our first Stuart monarch, to Eng- 
land, certainly the history of early Eng- 
lish book decoration may be rightly con- 
sidered to come to a close. 





A Proposal. 


By Mavor ALLAN. 


Here shall I stay with thee, or shall | 


go? 


Which shall it be, which shall it be? 
Say, wilt thou give me gladness or woe, 
Which will it be, which will it be? 


Shall we be one, love, or shall we be 


twain, 


Which must it be, which must it be? 
Severed for aye, or united remain, 
Which may it be, which may it be? 


One dear affection, two hearts as one 
heart, 

That let it be, that let it be: 

And thou’rt mine, and I’m thine, 
Death us do part: 

So let it be, so let it be. 


till 











By BARBARA LOGIE RITCHIE. 


E was sitting on the bank of a 
stream, fishing, when first I saw 


him. He was as placid and in- 
tent as if the waters he fished were those 
of a trout stream in his native Devon. He 
might have been within a stone’s throw 
of the Manor where he was born, instead 
of being, as he was, the only white man 
within a radius of fifty miles, on the 
N.W. frontier of India. 

‘* By Jove—this is luck! ”’ 

His face beamed under his white hel- 
met as he grasped my hand. 

‘* What favourable breeze has sent 
you here? ”’ 

‘*T am surveying,’’ I told him, ‘* my 
men are camping behind those rocks 
over there. The Government is thinking 
of running a line somewhere in this 
direction.”’ 

He whistled. 

‘* Well, that would be a picnic! Fancy 
a railway in this God-forsaken spot! Do 
you know it is two months since I saw a 
white face? ”’ 

‘* But what are you doing here?’ 

‘Oh, frontier-work—guarding the 
dividing line, you know. My men are 
Sikhs, splendid fellows—only of course 
—one knows.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* But do you mean to say they let 
you, a mere boy,”’ he did not like that, 
so I added hastily ‘‘to look at, come out 
here alone with a native regiment? ’’ 

He showed his white teeth in a merry 
grin. 

‘* Oh, come, I say, you don’t suppose 
I’m in command of the regiment? ’”’ 

I smiled back. 

‘** Well, no, though I’m not in the Ser- 
vice, I’m not quite such an ignoramus. 


I suppose I should say company, but 
you can’t be captain? ”’ 

‘* Not yet, but the Captain was in- 
valided to head-quarters, and there was 
only me left. I am getting on all right, 
but by Jove, it’s good to see you! ’”’ 

‘* Where’s your camp? ’’ I asked. 

‘* Lower down the stream. I always 
come this way to fish. I like to get ’em 
clean! ’’ He laughed again, and stooped 
to pick up his catch. 

What are they?”’ I asked. 

‘*T don’t know—a kind of fresh- 
water bass, I think. They’re jolly good 
to eat anyhow—come along with me 
now and have dinner—it must be nearly 
time. My boy can cook to perfection.”’ 

His two tents stood by themselves. 

‘*This is my dining-room,’’ he went 
on, after we had made a hasty toilet in 
the one he called his bedroom, ‘‘not 
exactly furnished by Liberty, but airy 
and spacious.’’ He laughed his jolly 
laugh again. ‘‘When your line comes 
along I will have a consignment from 
Kurachi if I’m still here and alive 
As far as I see, they are going to make 
me a revised and extended version of 
—what d’you call him? you know, the 
Johnnie that stood on the burning 
deck—yes, Casabianca, what a crack- 
jaw name to be sure! By the way, 
what’s your name? Mine’s Courtenay 
Deverel Chichester Fortescue, and if 
that doesn’t tell you I come from Devon, 
glorious Devon, may you never eat an- 
other spoonful of clotted cream!’’ 

** My name is Alan Forbes.’’ 

‘* Scotch then? Oh, I forgot to say, 
I’m always known as Chips—don’t 
know why, unless it is that I haven’t 
got any—not that I should call that par- 
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ticularly distinctive among us_ subs. 
Oh, I say, do forgive my jaw, but 


really it’s so long since I spoke a word 
of English that I can’t leave off now 
I’ve once begun.”’ 

‘* Go on,” I said, ‘‘ remember I’m 
the only white man in my own crowd. 
There are a few Eurasians, but I left 
them in charge of my last station: all 
the rest are natives.’’ 

** Queer show, isn’t it? ’’ said Chips, 
meditatively. And for a moment we 
were silent. I think we were both im- 
pressed by the same thought, the fact 
that lay at the back of Chips’s ‘* One 
knows!”’ 

It gives one to think in_ those 
moments when one lets that fact get 
hold of one. We two white men sat 
there simply by the power of fear—fear 
of the dominant race. There was not 
a man in Chips’s company—not a man 
under my orders—not a man in all the 
fifty mile radius, who did not believe 
that the mere act of killing us would 
send him straight to Heaven. We 
both knew well that was a tenet of their 
religion. Yet for two months Chips had 
been here alone, and went his way 
calmly and cheerfully, and when he had 
nothing else to do—he fished. 

When he spoke again his manner had 
changed, he spoke thoughtfully. 

‘** What sort are your men?”’ 

‘*“Oh, a mixed lot—if you 
nationalities.’’ 

‘* Any Bengalis among them? ’’ 

‘** One or two.’’ 

‘* From the disaffected districts? ’’ 

** I don’t know exactly which the dis- 
affected districts are.’’ He nodded. 

‘Since this  partition-of-Bengal 
scheme has been in the air it is hard to 
say where there is not disaffection.’’ 

He looked ten years older. Even his 
voice had altered, and his words came 
crisply and decisively. 

““ It won’t do to let any firebrands 
loose among my Sikhs,”’ he said. And 
again we both were silent. 

Chips was the first to speak. 

“You see it isn’t only a case of your 
life and mine. I suppose, though we 


mean 


both want to live a while longer, we 
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shouldn’t be here if we counted our lives 
of too much importance.”’ 

True enough, but the words came 
strangely from the lips of twenty-six. 

‘‘It is something more important 
than that,’’ and it seemed to me, that 
his face paled a little under the bronze 
—that bronze which gave such start- 
ling jewel-like lustre to his blue eyes. 
There are things that one knows with- 
out knowing that one knows, so though 
I had no idea of what he was going to 
say beforehand, his words gave me no 
sense of shock. Perhaps no one could be 
many years in India, that land of 
myriad nationalities and myriad creeds, 
without soaking in some knowledge of 
the infinite possibilities of conflict, the 
stupendous upheaval that would result 
from it. . 

“Once get hold of a native regi- 
ment,’’ said Chips, ‘‘ no matter which, 
and it will blaze like tow. Then the 
flame will spread to the other regi- 
ments, and then—God help us!”’ 

“‘You think there would be another 
mutiny ?”’ 

‘‘One to which the last was child’s 
play.”’ 

Chip’s face grew grim, and out of 
his eyes looked the fighting spirit. If 
Chips lives, he will be a great General. 
I should not care to stand up against 
him with that look in his eyes, and 1 
don’t think I am more of a coward than 
most men. 

Perhaps my next question was an in- 
voluntary admission of the fact. 

‘‘What do you want me to do?”’ 

‘‘Do?’’ Chips looked vague for a 
moment. ‘‘Ah, yes, I see. You mean 
about your men.”’ 

He drew patterns on the table with 
the foot of his wine-glass, and frowned 
down at them. At last he lifted his 
head, gave me a straight look from the 
blue eyes, and said with a resumption 
of his boyish manner : 

‘It’s beastly hard lines on me, but 
I’m afraid I must ask you to clear them 
out as quickly as you can.”’ 

‘“You mean at once?’’ 

He nodded. 


‘*‘When they've rested. They can't 
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have got at my men yet, they don’t 
know they are here.”’ 

I started. I had been a long time 
in India, and the one thing to which 
I could not get accustomed was the un- 
canny way in which news runs ahead 
among the natives. Kipling has written 
about it; Laurence Oliphant has written 
about it; so there is nothing new about 
it. Only Chips in his particular line of 
life, or perhaps because he had only 
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panic fear, unreasoning but not un- 
reasonable. 
Chips looked at me, and I saw a gleam 
as of steel in his eyes. 
‘*What is it? You may as well tell 
me, for I’m going with you.”’ 
His tone was quiet, but—well 
him. 
{ was. 
‘‘No, I won’t go with you,”’ he said; 
“I'll go round the quarters first. You 





I told 
In a second he was as keen as 





IN A SECOND CHIPS’S GUN WAS RAISED. 


been out a short time, did not 
aware of it. 

‘*You see,’’ he went on, ‘‘you had no 
idea we were here, had you? No, that 
will be all right.”’ 

But I got up and looked at my watch. 

‘I must be off,’’ I said. “No, I'll 
not wait to light a cheroot, thanks.”’ 

For I was taken with an unreasoning 


seem 


see, we don’t know where they have 
met.”’ 

‘I'll go with you,”’ I said, and after 
a momentary hesitation, he agreed. 

He armed me as well as himself, and 
together we went out into the night. A 
great tropical moon was blazing, and 
by its light we threaded our way 
through the men’s encampment. Of 
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course, strictly speaking, it was not a 
tropical moon, but it looked like one. 
‘*There is no sentry,’’ said Chips, and 
he lifted the flap of the nearest tent. It 
was empty. 
* * * +. 


‘‘Quiet, quiet,’’ whispered Chips. 
‘‘Now let me go first.”’ 

His grip upon my shoulder left no 
alternative, and I fell back. He had 
been forced to let me lead from the 
empty encampment, until] we had 
stumbled upon the meeting we expected 
yet dreaded. We had reached the near 
side of a belt of rocks behind which my 
tents lay, and were proceeding cau- 
tiously when I was stopped by the sound 
of a shrill, monotonous voice. It came 
from a narrow pass considerably to the 
left of the camp, but very near to where 
we were. From the mouth of the pass 
we commanded the scene. 

All the men of Chips’s company were 
there, and all my men. They squatted 
on the ground with the exception of the 
one who addressed them. I recognised 
him instantly as a quiet, good worker, 
a Bengali. 

I was just beginning to drink in his 
speech — a mixture of seditious trash 
which appealed to base motives only, 
and fervid appeal to something higher— 
to the love of race and country—when 
Chips pulled me back. 

‘Stay here,’’ he whispered fiercely, 
“‘unless your own men give trouble.’’ 

And then I saw the boy advance alone 
in the moonlight, and heard his voice 
ring out the Hindustani word of com- 
mand. 

At the sharp ‘‘Attention!’’ his entire 
company sprang to their feet and faced 
him. Sheer terror was in their faces. My 
men sat stupidly staring, while his quick 
orders followed one another, to be 
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obeyed as if the soldiers were hypno- 
tised. 

The orator, taken by surprise, at first 
was silent, but all at once he rallied, and 
addressed the backsliders in what I can 
only call a torrent of eloquence. It was 
short lived. 

‘**March!’’ roared Chips. 

The men shivered in indecision, and 
took a step forward. 

‘*Halt!’’ shrieked the orator, and the 
men stopped. 

In a second Chip’s gun was raised, 
and before you could breathe there was 
the ping of a bullet and the orator fell 
dead, shot through the heart. 

‘‘March!’ ’ roared Chips again, 
**Quick March!” and the company went 
by me almost at a run. 

“If I'd given ’em time to think they’d 
have mutinied,”’ he said, as I went along 
by his side. ‘I hope you'll forgive 
my killing your man, but it was the only 
way.”’ 

**T know it,’’ I said. ‘‘We owe our 
lives to your quickness of decision—and 
as you said, much more than our lives.’’ 

He nodded. 

‘*And now,’’ 
my men off?’’ 

To which he responded modestly : 

“Unless you can think of a better 
plan.’’ 

I shook my head. 

“I am afraid it must be good-bye.”’ 

We gripped each other’s hands. 

“But what will you do?” I asked, 
very loth to let him go. 

Heaven knows, I grudge no man his 
V.C.; but I have often wondered since 
if the sudden heroism that comes in the 
rush of battle when blood is at fever 
heat, was as worthy a thing as the spirit 
that inspired Chips to say with a cheery 
smile : 

“I? Oh, I shall fish.’’ 


I said, ‘‘am I to take 
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The year, 1911 which is 
now closed, has wit- 
nessed the greatest ad- 
vance in the progress of 
the Caravan Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland since its formation in 1907. Not 
only have many new members joined its 
ranks, but the pastime of caravanning 
during the past twelve months seems to 
have become generally much more 
popular throughout the country. Ladies 
especially have taken to the road for 
their holidays with, so far as we know, 
the most gratifying results. Among 
artists the life of the van seems to have 
become increasingly popular, and several 
of the recent additions to the Club are of 
that profession. Not unlikely, indeed 
probably, the exceptionally fine and dry 
summer and autumn of 1911 have largely 
contributed to this phenomenal increase 
in the number of those taking to cara- 
vanning for health, pleasure, and rest. 
From all quarters we have heard of the 
delights of this form of open-air life, and 
the great enjoyment and benefit derived 
from holidays so spent. 

The number of _ those 
going in for caravanning 
last great 
that the supply of avail- 
able vans was not sufficient to meet it 
and, to our knowledge, there were many 
who were unable to obtain vans to meet 
their wants. This was a keen disappoint- 
ment, and we will therefore suggest to 
those who think of making a caravan 
tour this year to set about arranging 
for the hire or purchase of a van early 
in the Spring, before there is a rush for 


Progress of 
Clab. 


Supply of 


Vans. year was so 


vans as there was last year. Delay may 
again end in disappointment, particularly 
if this vear promises to be fine and warm 
in the summer months. A list of vans 
for letting or selling is kept at the office 
of the Club for the use of members. Any 
member who has a van which he or she 
is willing to let or sell should send par- 
ticulars of the same to the Honorary 
General Secretary, 358, Strand, W.C., 


E 
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By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


so that it may be placed upon the register 
and its description circulated among 
members. Forms to be filled up for 
that purpose can be obtained on applica- 
tion. 
Van type Unquestionably, the vans 
in which have been the most 
Demand. in demand during 191! 
have been those of light 
draught, easily drawn by one strong 
with compact and comfortable 
interiors. All heavy internal fittings 
have been looked at askance. Heavy 
fixed iron stoves, which add materially 
to weight, have discarded, and 
sleeping bunks convertible into couches 
by day have been all the rage. Many 
vans have been built of an exceed- 
ingly light character (some with merely 
canvas sides), and under the direct 
personal supervision of members of the 
Club and from their own plans. The 
information obtained, by direct observa- 
many 


’ 


horse, 


been 


new 


tion, from seeing at leisure so 
varied types of vans at the last ‘‘ Meet,’ 
has been clearly beneficial, and has ob- 
viously been used by members in the 
with the 


show 


construction of new vehicles, 
result that  recently-built 
marked improvement in their construc- 
tion and contrivances. The boon of 
these ‘‘Meets’’ of the Club is therefore 
clearly shown. They afford the only 
opportunity of comparing and 
obtaining practical suggestions for van- 
construction, and for the thousand and 
dodges, inventions, and contriv- 
ances connected with ‘‘packing away,”’ 
annexe tents, utilisation of every inch of 
space, and many other matters essential 
comfortable van- 
The great strides already dis- 
cernible in modern caravans are, to a 
large extent, attributable to these Club 
‘*Meets,’’ and then, one must remember, 
vanners are as a class brainy, capable, 


vans 


notes 


one 


and 
life. 


contributing to 


self-reliant people, quick to seize points 
and to take advantage of hints and sug- 
gestions. <A few enquiries have reached 
the Club for motor caravans, but at 
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present the great demand is for one- 
horse vehicles. A really light motor 
caravan, which can go through muddy 
lanes and over soft fields without sink- 
ing in is much needed. At present such 
a van is not. 


Several notable events 
Club Events have marked the year 
in 1911. 1g11 in the annals of the 
Caravan Club. The 
Annual Dinner was held at the Café 
Monico on February 15th, with Sir 
James Moody in the chair. This was 
preceded by the Annual Meeting of the 
Club. At a Council Meeting on March 
21st, Mr. J. Oscar Parker, M.A., the 
Chairman, having held office for two 
consecutive years, had to retire in 
accordance with the Rules, and Mr. E. 
H. Hancock was elected Chairman of 
the Council in his stead. The ‘‘Coro- 
nation Meet’’ of the Club was held at 
Coulsden, Surrey, by kind permission of 
Mr. Joseph Tucker, from Saturday, 
June 17th to June 24th. A detailed and 
illustrated account of this interesting 
function appeared in the August issue 
of this Magazine. A meeting of the 
Club was held on the pitch at the‘‘Meet’’ 
on Friday, June 23rd. At that meeting 
the consensus of opinion among mem- 
bers seemed to be that the next ‘‘Meet’’ 
should be held somewhere in the Mid- 
lands. 


The Council and officers of the Club 
now are :— 


COUNCIL. 
Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 
P. J. Crimp. 


Lady Edwards. 

Miss Ida M. J. Gordon-Stables. 
Sir James Moody. 

J. Oscar Parker, M.A. 

Capt. C. Hull, A.S.C. 

Harry Keep. 

H. King, and 

E. H. Hancock, Chairman. 


HON. TREASURER. 
Edward Bennett. 


HON. GENERAL SECRETARY. 
J. Harris Stone, M.A. 


During the year _ the 


New following ladies and 
Members. gentlemen have joined 


the club :-— 
Baron de Chaudoir (Russia). 
H. R. Corner. 
Bensley Thornhill, M.1.C.E. 
Keble Howard. 
A. Bremner. 
Mrs. E. N. Sanders. 
R. A. D. Fleming. 
Miss Georgiana Mac Rae. 
Mrs. W. G. Campbell. 
B. Chambré Townshend. 
Miss Evelyn Barney. 
H. Osborn Burbridge. 
Miss E. M. Storr. 
Miss Edith:M. Fradgley. 
A. J. Melhuish. 
K. C. Williams. 
Mrs. Alf. Nicholl. 
Miss M. Hawes. 
Mrs. G. L. Hurry. 
Mrs. N. H. Palairet. 
G. Marsden Gibson, B.A. } 
W. McAlister, M.D. 
Mrs. M. Williams. 
Philip Carr. 
W. Huish Webber. 
Mrs. Adelaide Cotton. 
A. Dowson. 
Miss Isabel Macfarren. 
C. Fane de Salis, J.P. 
H. H. Nash. 
Miss B. Brice Miller. 
Mrs. A. C. Payne. 
Miss Hilda Hawley. 
G. W. Sterne Morris. 
Constant Ponder, M.D. 
Miss M. B. Somerset. 
Alexander Smart. 
John MacGavin, M.D. 
Mrs. John MacGavin. 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 

Weddings are always in season, and 
a peep at one or two bridal robes may 
not be amiss. Exquisite in the ex- 
treme is a wedding robe designed by a 
leading house in ivory brocade souple, 
embroidered with a striped design in 
dull silver. It is cut en princesse, 
with a folding bodice clasped with an 
ancient pearl and brilliant brooch. The 
deep coloured real lace, which forms a 
pointed hood on the shoulders, is fin- 
ished with a pearl tassel, and the train 
outlined with a graduated flounce of the 
lace, which is used to decorate the bro- 
cade. 

The lace is arranged to form a man- 
teau at a depth of two thirds of the 
train itself, and a second and wider lace 
flounce continues round the train to the 
extreme edge, where appears a large 
lover’s knot embroidered in dull gold 
and silver thread, while the train is fur- 
ther decorated with rings of silver 
leaves and roses. The underpart of 
the train is trimmed with a paler shade 
of lace and long lines of white mousse- 
line de soie roses, while the left shoulder 
has hanging cords and tassels of silver. 
The wreath is composed of mistletoe 
and silver leaves, to which is attached 
a fine old lace veil, the edge of it being 
encrusted with tiny pearls. 

A second attractive model was com- 
posed of dead white velvet and rich old 
lace, the lace forming an overdress 
which was draped round the figure 
spiral fashion with one end forming «a 
long pointed train. One side of the cor- 
sage was of the plain white velvet, and 
the other of silver embroidered ninon. 
Round the waist came a folded band of 
the velvet edged with narrow silver 
fringe. The short elbow sleeves were 
of the old lace decorated with tiny pink 
roses and small silver leaves. Worn on 
the hair was a frill mob cap carried out 
in white cewdrop net, which was 
fastened to the hair by means of two 
pearl by les, one at either side. 





A SMART DRESS SUITABLE FOR SOCIAL 
GATHERINGS, TRIMMED WITH THE ORIENTAL 


EMBROIDERIES SO MUCH IN VOGUE NOW, 
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Just at the moment there seems to be 
quite a craze for small pearl necklaces. 
Many are, in fact, wear- 
ing as many _ single 
chains as they can 
muster, a short one be- 
ing clasped round the throat, while a 


Jewellery. 





A MODEL OF A CHARMING EVENING GOWN. 
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longer one is wound round the 
shoulders, and a third, very long, hangs 
nearly, if not quite, to the waist. When 
pearls are also worn in the hair, the 
effect is particularly striking, and ac- 
cords excellently with the bright gowns 
of the moment. Very heavy are the 
chain bracelets set with large cabaonon 
sapphires, moonstones and other lovely 


gems just now. being shown for 
New Year gifts. A radiant rivu- 
let of colour is secured by a_ dainty 


bracelet of blue and gold enamel links, 
at the end of which a little gold purse 
is attached ready for use. ‘Then there 
very fetching little  wristlet 
especially designed for evening wear. 
Composed of three strands of black or 
coloured velvet linked together by pearl 
and gold slides. It is a very pleasing 
choice. 


is a 


Open work medallion embroidery, 
so oft repeated that very little of the 
background can be seen, 
the favourite 
embellishments of a double 
set of lingerie made for 
a coming wedding, while two other sets 
of rose pink ninon are embroidered with 
little birds and butterflies supporting a 
rope of tiny roses and forget-me-nots, 
all rendered in the finest silk em- 
broidery. Yet another set is of very 
soft cream silk inset with large squares 
of malines lace, which is edged with 
hem-stitched folds of the silk, and two 
dainty little camisoles were of fine 
white cambric trimmed with medallions 
of baby Irish and fine silk embroidery. 
For some of the little breakfast 
jackets finely pleated ninon flounces are 
chosen as an edging, and others have 
scalloped oversewn with. silk. 
Most attractive is a boudoir gown of 
delicate pink satin, veiled with pale 
flesh coloured ninon and embroidered 
with sprays of pale mauve lilac. 


Wedding 
Lingerie. 


is one of 


ones 


For afternoon wear large hats have 
conquered for the present. Certainly 
there seems to be a 
great deal of ele- 
gance in the draped 
velvet or plush hat, 
feather decorations. 


New Millinery 
Modes. 


with its graceful 
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There never seems to be an end to the 
vagaries of feathers arfd news concern- 
ing them. ‘The last whisper from the 
Gay City is that we are to say good- 
bye to the drooping plume with its drag- 
gled appearance. It is that crisply 
curled feather that we are to make the 
acquaintance of now. One of its most 
charming manifestations is to be seen 
as the brim bordering of a large dark 
blue velvet picture model. Already the 
closely curled plume has been seen in 
another relation to the hat it adorns, 
namely, as a single very crisply turned 
trophy of the military persuasion, stif- 
fened with a piece of wire, round which 
the fronds congregate in a_ tightly 
curled mass. A feather of this kind 
should not be worn standing straight up, 
but with a graceful slope backwards 
from the front of the hat. 


We hear of many delightful gathe1- 


ings in the many country seats. Even- 
ing frocks, especially, play an import- 
ant part at these affairs, and many 


lovely toilettes are taken when starting 
on a round of country house visiting. 
A white satin slip with beautiful floral 
embroidery in pale mauve, pink, yellow 
and blue on a white ground, which 
formed the little high-waisted bodice, 
was most charming. The skirt was 
slashed up on one side and outlined with 
moleskin, and the underskirt which 
peeped out was composed of tiny frills of 
cream lace, each frill headed with a tiny 
ruche of silver ribbon, while in a line 
down the centre of the panel, one on 
each frill, came tiny pink rosebuds. The 
tunic was of mist blue ninon, worked 
round the hem, with floral embroidery in 
the same shades as seen on the bodice, 
and bordered with silk fringe in white 
and mist blue, the same fringe 
being used to outline the tiny sleeves. 
The ceinture was of soft pale blue satin, 
finished in front with a chou of tiny pink 
roses. A very up-to-date model for din- 
ner wear was composed of apricot satin 
and dark-brown charmeuse. The corsage 
in this case was carried out in the ever- 
fashionable kimona style, with a five inch 
band of the dark charmeuse laid right 
across it, the band forming the chief part 
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of the corsage. Just above the band of 
charmeuse a narrow strap of the same 
material was repeated, delicately edged 
with old gold lace. The skirt, made 
almost perfectly plain, was ornamented 
with a similar band of charmeuse a little 
below the knees, and the hem of the 
skirt was covered with a four inch border 
of black fox fur, which gave a very 
charming finish to an otherwise perfect 
gown. 


One of the new hair ornaments which 
we have seen at the shops consisted of a 
wide flat piece of lace, 
beads, which were 
made of finely cut steel 
threaded on wires so as 
to give it the stiffness required. The 
head dress was about four inches wide, 
and at the back was slightly bent so as 
to leave an upright point, while it was 
worn pinned somewhat flat on the head. 
The two straight sides were bordered 
with a fringe of white porcelain beads, 


Head Dress. 





A PRETTY BLOUSE FOR EVENING WEAR WITH 
VEST OF CHIFFON, AND FICHU DRAPERY. 
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quite five inches in length, which 
dangled on the neck, and a group of 
tiny bobbing curls filled in the space at 
the back where the cap was turned up, 
the effect of which was extremely smart, 
in fact, one has only to see this attrac- 
tive piece of headgear to know that it 
hails from Paris. 

Another idea which is being favoured 
for evening coiffures consists of 
a __ black velvet band,  supple- 
mented with a long pearl ornament, 
which is set on-the top of the head, and 
inset into the velvet. Caps of all sizes 
still continue to find favour with young 
girls, as also does the wreath of leaves. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 

There is certainly more scope for the 
jupon this winter than during several 
seasons past, and it will 
be difficult indeed to re 
sist the beauty of the 
new models. One of the 
quaintest and prettiest of designs is cut 
very straight and perfectly plain save 
for three bands of puffed silk or satin 
above the hem. Another fetching de- 
sign simulates tunic by means of a flat 
band of glace silk, slit up at the side 
and trimmed with short silk fringe. 
There is a certain old world air about a 
petticoat of pale tan coloured satin 
with bands of the same material above 
the hem, embroidered with narrow 
ribbon in pink and green shades. Then 
there are some exquisite flimsy like petti- 
coats made of fine lace and soft satin, 
embroidery and flowers, designed to be 
worn with tulle and net ball dresses. 

Exceedingly bewitching is a petticoat 
of pink satin veiled with silver lace, 
decorated with two flounces of fine 
Brussels net piped with pink. 


New Under- 
skirts. 


One of the most luxurious of the new 
blouses is a model composed almost 
entirely of real lace. In 
one design of Valenci- 
ennes, filet and point 
de Venise laces are com- 
bined. The scheme chosen is simple, 
but the laces are arranged in effective 


More About 
the Blouse. 
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panels and medallions joined with the 
Valenciennes, the most delicate of mod- 
ern laces. ‘Touches of gold or silver 
thread decorate some of these truly 
lovely models, while others show a little 
ribbon embroidery of silk stitching. 
Lingerie blouses have long close-fitting 
sleeves finished with dainty wrist frills 
of lace or net. 

An excellent way of improving the 
neck and arms in order to make them 
smooth and white is to 
dip a cloth in boiling 
water and apply it to the 
skin. Then take a little 
almond oil and work well in with an 
upward movement to the throat, and 
afterwards rinse it off with warm milk 
and water, in which a pinch of carbonate 
of soda has been dissolved. Finally, 
a toning up may be used of cold water 
and eau de cologne. 


A Beauty 
Hint. 


DAINTIES. 


Add to half a pound of good mince- 
meat one and a half ounces of pounded 
sugar, the grated rind and 
the strained juice of a large 
lemon, one ounce of clari- 
fied butter, and the yolks of 
four eggs. Beat these well together, and 
half fill or rather more, with the mixture 
some patty pans lined with fine paste. 
Put them into a moderate oven,and when 
the insides have just set ice them thickly 
with the whites of the egg beaten to 
a snow, and mix quickly at the moment 
with four heaped tablespoonsful of 
powdered sugar. Set them immediately 
in the oven and bake slowly till a light 
brown colour. 


Party 
Patties. 


Dilute five quarts of brandy with not 
quite a quart of water, and add the 


rinds of fifteen fresh 
lemons, one ounce of 
powdered cinnamon, half a 
pound of corander seeds, 
which must be crushed, and allow all 
to infuse for seven days. Then distil 
carefully. Melt three pounds of sugar 
in three quarts of water, mix all well 
together, strain and bottle for use. 


Cinnamon 
Cordial. 








From a drawing by G. F. Nicholls 


ECKINGTON CROSS, WORCESTERSHIRE. 





